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HILLARY: Dishonest, 
Grasping, and Corrupt 


And, She's Going to Do Everything She Can to Become President 
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T his is a woman who’s been first lady, who’s lived in the 
White House and shared power with a president,” says 
one of Hillary’s fellow Senators. “Her ambition is not 
the Senate leadership.... It’s obvious she has a much greater 
goal in mind. Her ambition is the White House, with all the 
moves to prepare the way.” Now, R. Emmett Tyrrell and Mark 
Davis reveal in Madame Hillary: The Dark Road to the 
White House that not only is Hillary determined to be 
President: she has the power, the influence, and the 
determination to attain that goal. 


Tyrrell and Davis detail her plans to capture the presidency — 
with help from the liberal media establishment, which 
continues to treat her adoringly and ignore uncomfortable 
questions about her record. With an insider’s access to Hillary’s 
Senate colleagues and other key players, they examine in 
detail several strategies she may use to win. They also explain 
how she distorts the Clinton administration’s sorry record in 
order to position herself for her own run for the Oval Office, 
forecasts the damage that a President Hillary might inflict upon 
the nation — and best of all, shows how she can be stopped. 


Join the Conservative Book Club and learn how to stop Hillary 
from reaching the Oval Office and claiming the Presidency! 


Benefits of Membership 
and How the Book Club Works 

INSTANT SAVINGS! Join today and get Madame Hillary absolutely 
FREE, plus shipping and handling. Then take up to one year to buy two 
more books at regular low Club prices (20-50% below retail). After you 
have paid for your books, your Membership can be ended by you or the 
Club. Plus you will also get the opportunities to buy from our list of 
Superbargain books that the Club regularly offers. These books are 
offered at 70-90% discounts!! (Sorry, Superbargain books don’t count 
toward your book commitment). 

SHOP AT HOME CONVENIENCE! Up to 16 times a year you will 
receive the Club Bulletin packed with the kind of books you will want to 
read and own. Each Bulletin will describe a Featured Selection chosen just 
for our Members. Also included are a number of alternate selections 
about politics, religion, history, home schooling, investing, and other areas 
of interest to conservatives. 

CBC ONLINE! You can now read about and conveniently order CBC 
books from our website at www.conservativebookclub.com. Same 
discounts apply, of course. And, with regularly scheduled live chats 
with our authors and members-only bulletin board, you can keep up 
with the conservative community on a range of important issues. 

100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you are not completely 
satisfied with any book, return it and receive a complete credit. Plus you 
will always have at least ten days to make your decision to receive the 
Featured Selection. If you ever have less than ten days, you simply return 
the book at Club expense for a full credit. One Membership per 
household please. 


□ YES! Please enroll me as a member of the Conservative Book Club under the 
terms outlined in this ad. Send Madame Hillary for FREE and bill me just for the 
shipping and handling. I then need to buy only two additional books over the next year 
at regularly discounted Club prices (20-50% off retail). 
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Who Could Be against “Adequate” School Funding? 


Eric A. Hanushek is 
the Paul and Jean Hanna 
Senior Fellow at the 
Hoover Institution and 
a member of Hoover’s 
Koret Task Force on 
K-12 Education. 


M any states are currently locked in court 
battles in which they are being sued to 
provide “adequate” funding for their 
schools. These adequacy suits, which have spilled 
over into legislatures, represent yet another example 
of a situation where words and slogans do not 
match reality. 

For three decades state school funding has been 
driven by a series of court cases concerned with 
fiscal equity. These cases have a common argument: 
the individual state constitutions require a greater 
parity in spending between rich and poor school 
districts than is typically observed under mixed state 
and local funding. 

But the supporters of the lawsuits were 
dismayed by the end results. In fact, some state 
legislatures that were required by the courts to 
equalize spending across districts did not come up 
to the highest-spending districts but instead kept 
the overall level constant. The proponents of these 
suits were unhappy because their desire had been 
to pry more school spending out of the states. 

In reaction to this apparently unfortunate 
outcome, a new kind of lawsuit and argument 
developed—the need for adequate spending. Under 
this new legal strategy, a system could be equalized 
but could still be inadequate to provide an 
appropriate education. For example, one group 
claimed that New York State was not providing the 
constitutionally required adequate spending to New 
York City, even though New York City schools were 
spending more than the average being spent in 
forty-two states. 

For the proponents of greater school 
spending, adopting the word “adequate” was a 
great coup, similar to adopting the word “equity” 


many years before. Surely we all want both equitable 
and adequate spending. 

The crucial ingredient to these arguments is an 
implicit presumption that spending translates directly 
to school quality. Unfortunately, a massive amount 
of evidence indicates that spending on schools 
is not closely related to school quality or student 
learning. 

Flow could this be? In the simplest terms there 
are too few incentives that reward good 
performance and too few disincentives to penalize 
poor performance in our public schools. Schools 
introduce unproven and unproductive programs. 

They overpay poor teachers (and underpay good 
teachers). They tolerate ineffective administrators at 
the state, district, and individual school level. In sum, 
they do not ensure that any additional funds will be 
spent in ways that improve student learning. 

Because funding is not related either to overall 
student performance or to the performance of 
specific groups—minorities, disadvantaged students, 
or urban students—it is not a good index of equity. 
Nor is it possible to calculate how much needs to be 
spent to ensure adequate student performance. 

Thus, when legislatures search for adequacy in 
funding or when courts demand it, they do not 
realize that it is a search for the FHoly Grail—a noble 
but ultimately futile effort. The proponents of 
adequacy on the other hand know exactly what is 
going on. By exploiting this term, they are able to 
press for greater spending, knowing that whatever 
is spent now will be insufficient and that more will 
be needed tomorrow. 

When asked to rally around equity and 
adequacy in education, be skeptical because those 
words do not mean what you think they do. 

— Eric A. Hanushek 



Interested in cutting-edge ideas about K-12 education? 

Subscribe to Education Next: A Journal of Opinion and Research. 

Visit us on-line at www.educationnext.org or contact us to receive a complimentary copy. 
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The Two Colin Powells 


L ast week, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell was asked at a news confer¬ 
ence about a new report by three antiwar 
scholars at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Although focused 
on Iraq’s WMD capabilities, the report 
threw in another finding for good (or 
political) measure. “There is no new evi¬ 
dence that Iraq actively aided al Qaeda. 
There is some new evidence that there 
were no operational links.” 

What “new evidence” do the authors 
cite? A discredited claim made in a 
newspaper article from six months ago, 
the absence of reporting about the 
debriefing of a senior Iraqi intelligence 
official, and a “study” by a U.N. moni¬ 
toring team that hasn’t operated in Iraq 
for nine months. Hardly compelling. In 
fact, it’s hardly “evidence” at all. 

In the Times story cited by Carnegie, 
it was reported that “two of the highest- 
ranking leaders of al Qaeda in American 
custody have told the CIA in separate 
interrogations that the terrorist organi¬ 
zation did not work jointly with the 
Iraqi government of Saddam Hussein. 
... In his debriefing, [Abu] Zubaydah 
[an al Qaeda planner and recruiter] said 
Mr. bin Laden had vetoed the idea [of an 
alliance] because he did not want to be 
beholden to Mr. Hussein, the official 
said.” 

But as The Weekly Standard’s 
Stephen Hayes first reported in Octo¬ 
ber, the Times reporter got only half the 
story. The Times's source was an “offi¬ 
cial who has read the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency’s classified report on the 
interrogation.” But that same report 
contained an important caveat from 
Zubaydah: “Bin Laden views any enti¬ 


ty which hated Americans or was will¬ 
ing to kill them as an ally. . . . Abu 
Zubaydah explained that [Osama bin 
Laden’s] personal goal of destroying 
the U.S. is so strong that to achieve this 
end he would work with whomever 
could help him, so long as al Qaeda’s 
independence was not threatened.” 

The CIA report adds that Zubaydah 
“admitted that it was entirely possible 
that there were communications or 
emissaries” of which he would not be 
aware. Zubaydah also confirmed that 
bin Laden “approved of contacts and 
funding” for militant Islamists in north¬ 
ern Iraq widely believed to have had 
Iraqi intelligence officials in their ranks. 

That the Carnegie report cites this 
Times article as “new evidence” that Iraq 
and al Qaeda didn’t collaborate speaks 
volumes about the strength of its 
research. The Scrapbook isn’t surprised 
that reporters fell for the “new evi¬ 
dence,” but we found it odd that Colin 
Powell was likewise so gullible. Asked 
about the Carnegie finding, Powell said: 

“I have not seen smoking-gun, con¬ 
crete evidence about the connection. But 
I think the possibility of such connec¬ 
tions did exist, and it was prudent to 
consider them at the time that we did.” 

Huh? That view certainly puts Pow¬ 
ell at odds with most other administra¬ 
tion officials familiar with intelligence 
on the relationship between Iraq and al 
Qaeda. 

Here’s what one senior administra¬ 
tion official said last February: 

“Iraq today harbors a deadly terrorist 
network headed by Abu Musab Al-Zar- 
qawi, an associate and collaborator of 
Osama bin Laden and his al Qaeda lieu¬ 


tenants. ... When our coalition ousted 
the Taliban, the Zarqawi network helped 
establish another poison and explosive 
training center camp. And this camp is 
located in northeastern Iraq.... Those 
helping to run this camp are Zarqawi 
lieutenants operating in northern Kur¬ 
dish areas outside Saddam Hussein’s 
controlled Iraq. But Baghdad has an 
agent in the most senior levels of the 
radical organization, Ansar al-Islam, 
that controls this corner of Iraq. In 2000 
this agent offered al Qaeda safe haven in 
the region. After we swept al Qaeda from 
Afghanistan, some of its members 
accepted this safe haven. They remain 
there today. 

“Zarqawi’s activities are not confined 
to this small corner of northeast Iraq. He 
traveled to Baghdad in May 2002 for 
medical treatment, staying in the capital 
of Iraq for two months while he recuper¬ 
ated to fight another day. During this 
stay, nearly two dozen extremists con¬ 
verged on Baghdad and established a 
base of operations there. These al Qaeda 
affiliates, based in Baghdad, now coordi¬ 
nate the movement of people, money, 
and supplies into and throughout Iraq 
for his network, and they’ve now been 
operating freely in the capital for more 
than eight months. 

“Iraqi officials deny accusations of 
ties with al Qaeda. These denials are 
simply not credible.” 

Who was this official presenting 
“smoking-gun, concrete evidence about 
the connection?” Dick Cheney? Donald 
Rumsfeld? Paul Wolfowitz? Condo- 
leezza Rice? None of the above. It was 
Colin Powell in his report to the U.N. 
Security Council. Was he kidding? ♦ 


Primarily a Joke 

D .C.’s nonbinding “beauty contest” 
primary will be held on January 
13, and the Friday before, Dennis 


Kucinich was working hard to grab 
votes. He had at least one success. At a 
campaign lunch we attended, Karen A. 
Szulgit from the Stand Up! For 
Democracy in D.C. Coalition said that 


she “has a problem.” She arrived as a 
Sharpton supporter. But Kucinich, she 
said, “has given us a lot of what we 
want.” After all, in response to the first 
question, he had promised to introduce 
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a bill for D.C. statehood when Congress 
comes back in session, a gold medal 
pander as these things go. 

After citing his “longstanding com¬ 
mitment to urban America,” Kucinich 
opined that “democracy, like charity, 
should begin at home.” People laugh a 
lot about Kucinich, but he showed 
impressive skill in fending off the hob¬ 
by horses of various conspiracy theo¬ 
rists in the crowd (“it wouldn’t be 
appropriate to bring that up in the con¬ 
text of presidential debate”). He then 
accepted a DVD filled with evidence 
that Bush is protecting murderers and 
other unsavory characters from prose¬ 
cution, and with surprising grace ran 
out the door to catch a plane. 

A woman with a Kucinich sticker 
affixed between her shoulder blades 


discoursed to The Scrapbook on the 
color of the auras of the nation’s chil¬ 
dren (“indigo”) and poured herself tea 
from her own thermos (“Chinese 
recipe, I never travel without it”). An 
earnest young man talked to a woman 
seated nearby about his “photo docu¬ 
mentary on inequities in education.” 
An older man discussed the dirty 
details of D.C.’s Sisyphean statehood 
campaign but asked that his name not 
be used in connection with the Ku¬ 
cinich event because, he confided, “I’m 
a Republican.” 

But the prevailing mood was open 
and good-humored. Another member 
of the Stand Up! coalition put her fin¬ 
ger on why—Kucinich “obviously sees 
us as having some kind of power,” she 
said. “That never happens to us.” ♦ 


Our Kind 
ofDemocrat 

S till catching up with our Christmas 
vacation reading backlog, we came 
across the New York Sun’s December 29 
interview with former Nebraska senator 
Bob Kerrey, now president of the New 
School. He sounded at times very much 
like a fish out of water. For instance, 
this take on airport security is not likely 
to endear him to the other members of 
University Presidents Local 2865: 

“We nationalized security, put anoth¬ 
er billion dollars out there, bailed out 
the airline industry, which was already 
providing lousy service—that’s why 
they were in trouble—and shut down 
National Airport. It was a response that 
indicated that something else was 
wrong. They take away our knives, they 
take away sharp objects. They probably 
should issue knives to everybody. It 
probably increases our chance that 
we’re going to be able to put down 
somebody who tries to take a plane with 
a box cutter.” 

Asked by the Sun’s Eric Wolff, “Do 
the Democrats have a chance?” he 
began with the party line: “Yes.” But it 
was all downhill (uphill?) from there: 
“Twenty percent of the American peo¬ 
ple will vote for anybody but Bush. I 
think that any Democrat who doesn’t 
get 200 electoral votes has done a terri¬ 
ble job. Do I think Bush has a very 
strong hand? Yes. He’s the incumbent, 
he’s been prodigious in his fundraising 
ability, which matters; he’s got great 
political and personal skills; people like 
him; women like him. People need to 
like you. Howard Dean has a plus and 
minus there. He photographs very well, 
his still photographs are very good, and 
that’s not small. He’s got a big neck; he 
looks like a wrestler. He and Bush both 
have the same sort of physiognomy.” 

And the minus? “He’s not likable.” 
Ouch. ♦ 
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_ Casual 

Evite: French for Avoid 


I n December, President Bush 
signed a bill regulating spam, 
those unsolicited emails that clog 
up your inbox with advertise¬ 
ments for pornographic websites, 
shady investment opportunities, and 
products promising to augment cer¬ 
tain body parts. I’ve been thinking 
lately that the ban didn’t go far 
enough. For instance, it didn’t prohib¬ 
it—didn’t even mention!—one of the 
worst sorts of unsolicited email: the 
Evite. 


getting your first Evite soon. Trust me. 
It’s inevitable. 

It’s also inevitable, come to think of 
it, that you, too, will become disen¬ 
chanted with electronic invitations— 
assuming, of course, that you’re able to 
open them in the first place. This is 
always a challenge. I’ve had Evites 
crash my email program, and some¬ 
times my entire computer. A quick sur¬ 
vey of my office shows I am not alone. 

But let’s say that you’re able to 


parties are those offering the chance, 
however slight, of hobnobbing with a 
VIE) 

It used to be that if you didn’t want 
to go to a party, you could ignore the 
invitation. That’s no longer the case. If 
you’re sent an Evite, you’re also sent a 
reminder—sometimes every day until 
you respond. And it doesn’t stop there. 
If you say that you’re going to attend, 
you still get reminders—only these 
count down the days until the party. 
There are times when my inbox is so 
stuffed with Evites, Evite RSVP 
reminders, and Evite “save the date” 
memos that I long for the days when all 
I had to worry about was spam hawk¬ 
ing Viagra. 

Now, I’m prepared to admit that 
Evites can be a quick, cheap, and easy 
way to bring a group of people togeth- 


“Evite” is short for “electronic 
invitation,” which is another way 
of saying “socialite spam.” Here’s 
how it works. A friend of yours who 
wants to organize a party visits Evite.- 
com, where, in a few minutes, she can 
pick out an invitation design, enter the 
party’s date, time, and location, and 
plug in the emails of invited guests. 
Then, with a click of the mouse, her 
electronic invitation speeds out into 
cyberspace, to arrive shortly there¬ 
after in your inbox. What’s more, 
your friend can do all this for free. 
Sounds simple. 

Well, it isn’t. Evites can be com- 


\ 









er. But isn’t there something mechani¬ 
cal, even deadening, in sending the 
same cookie-cutter message to 
everyone on your guest list? And 
t isn’t it mechanical, too, for the 
guest, who has but three RSVP 
/ f options, and has to share his 
excitement, ambivalence, or 
regret about the party with 
asir-jL everyone else invited? The 
r Evite, it turns out, is yet 
another example of the Inter¬ 
net’s changing how people 
-^< 3 $ relate to one another—in this 
5 # case, for the worse. 

Of course, not everything has 


plex—infuriating, even, if you’re of a 
non-techie frame of mind. Look at the 
website’s own promotional materials, 
which sound like the instructions for 
your new DVD player in the original 
Japanese. According to one press 
release, Evites are meant to help “indi¬ 
viduals manage event communication 
and access all the resources necessary 
for successful activity planning.” 

Got that? I didn’t. What I have got, 
however, are Evites. Tons of them. 
Evites for holiday brunches, New 
Year’s soirees, farewell dinners, and 
birthday parties. Evites for book 
launches and high school reunions, 
bar nights and presidential fund¬ 
raisers. I’m sure you’ve gotten the 
same—but if you haven’t yet, just wait. 
If you have an email address, you’ll be 


open your Evite. Your next task is to 
RSVP You do this by clicking on Yes, 
Maybe, or No. Also provided is a small 
window where you can type “com¬ 
ments” about the party—how excited 
you are to attend, say, or how you’d 
love to make it, but unfortunately you 
have a prior commitment to go cow 
tipping in Secaucus that day, and . . . 
you get the idea. 

If you can’t come up with a good 
excuse, however, don’t worry. You can 
always use someone else’s. You see, the 
party’s entire guest list, along with the 
other guests’ comments, is printed 
next to the area where you RSVP The 
person throwing the party has the 
option to hide the guest list, of course, 
but this happens rarely. (Especially in 
the capital, where the best-attended 


changed. Hosts still come up with 
lame excuses when they “forget” to 
invite you to their party. A few weeks 
ago, for example, word spread among 
my friends about a must-attend Christ¬ 
mas party in Virginia. Everyone had 
received an Evite about the event— 
everyone, that is, except me. I was on 
good terms with the host, you under¬ 
stand, and couldn’t figure out why I 
hadn’t been invited. So I asked him 
one day about the party. 

“Oh!” he said, feigning surprise, 
“you didn’t get an invitation?” 

No, I said. 

“Well, then,” he said, fumbling for 
an excuse, “ ... it must’ve got lost in 
the email.” 

Matthew Continetti 
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Correspondence 


Missing Lincoln 

I attended the unveiling of the 
Abraham Lincoln statue in Richmond 
on April 5, 2003, and found the statue’s 
opponents to be more sinister than 
Andrew Ferguson describes in “When 
Lincoln Returned to Richmond” (Dec. 
29,2003 / Jan. 5,2004). The airplane tow¬ 
ing the “Sic Semper Tyrannis” banner 
circled the park for over an hour, and one 
hard-looking young man, who made sure 
he was in the front row of spectators, 
wore a T-shirt proclaiming John Wilkes 
Booth to be an “American Hero.” I didn’t 
hear anyone say the statue looked small, 
but, then again, it was hard to hear any¬ 
thing at the moment of unveiling 
because of the yells and catcalls of the 
statue’s opponents. 

Burrus M. Carnahan 
Vienna, VA 

I n Andrew Ferguson’s “When 
Lincoln Returned to Richmond,” 
Brag Bowling, one of the chief opponents 
of the Lincoln statue’s unveiling, resorts 
to the old truism that “victors write the 
history.” But the problem with this tru¬ 
ism is that, more often than not, it isn’t 
true. Losers often write the history of 
wars, because they have so much more to 
explain. In the case of the Civil War, 
much of the initial writing after the war 
was done by former Confederates, who 
had to explain how a virtuous, God-fear¬ 
ing people, fighting for a righteous cause, 
could be whipped by a bunch of Yankee 
hirelings. 

The advantage of writing first is that 
it allows those writers to frame the 
issues. In the case of most ex- 
Confederates (there were some excep¬ 
tions), all of these literary exertions, 
printed mostly in the pages of the 
Southern Historical Society Papers, Century 
magazine, and an endless stream of 
memoirs, was to develop four major 
themes. They were: The eastern theater 
was the only one that mattered; the 
Union prevailed solely by sheer numeri¬ 
cal superiority; Robert E. Lee was a mil¬ 
itary genius with a Christ-like personali¬ 
ty; and, with Lee so elevated, his second- 
in-command, James Longstreet, had to 
be made the Confederacy’s Judas Iscariot 
for his criticism of Lee’s tactics at 
Gettysburg. 


These themes exerted great influence 
on many of the earlier scholarly students 
of the war, most notably Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Only over the past 
decade have we begun to move beyond 
these notions in a meaningful way. 

Two other examples of history-by- 
losers are World War II in Europe, where 
an endless stream of memoirs by former 
German generals created the image of 
the tactically flawless German Army 
being done in by Allied material superi¬ 
ority and by Hitler, who, being conve¬ 
niently dead, was blamed for everything 
that went wrong. The other example 
would be the Spanish Civil War, where 
again the literature consists generally of 
an unending series of paeans to the 
Stalinist dupes who made up the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Richard DiNardo 
Stafford, VA 

My Left Football 

I t is NOT enough for Jeffrey H. 

Anderson, in his “Tocqueville and 
College Football” (Dec. 29, 2003 / Jan. 5, 
2004), to simply disagree with critics of 
college football’s BCS system; instead, 
he must enlist a famous political philoso¬ 
pher in his effort to ascribe his oppo¬ 
nents’ arguments to defects in the 
American character. 

Nor does Anderson tell us how he has 
determined that fans want a “panel of 
experts” to determine team standings. In 
fact, it is only in the next-to-last para¬ 
graph of his article that he discusses 
what fans really want, as indicated by 
USA Today’s polls: a playoff. But he 
brings up the subject of a potential play¬ 
off only to dismiss it, too, as sympto¬ 
matic of the supposedly unique 
American tendency to ignore unintend¬ 
ed consequences—in this case, a less dra¬ 
matic regular season. 

In fact, a playoff would likely make 
for a better regular season. It would 
lessen the pressure a team feels to go 
undefeated, and thus lessen the incentive 
a school has to pad its schedule with pat¬ 
sies. This, in turn, would result in a 
tighter schedule with more high quality 
match-ups. 

Anderson should consider the possi¬ 
bility that fans might well make the rea¬ 


sonable tradeoff of a less dramatic regu¬ 
lar season for a more dramatic postseason 
with a genuine, undisputed champion. A 
college playoff, of course, would reduce 
greatly the value and significance of 
pseudo-sophisticated computer rating 
systems, such as that devised by 
Anderson. Most fans want a college 
champion to be determined in a manly 
fashion, on the field. 

W. Walter Hearne 
Alexandria, VA 

I have seen many authors stretch to 
make some quote of Tocqueville’s rele¬ 
vant to a thesis, but Jeffrey H. Anderson 
takes the cake. It’s quite a stretch when 
he cites Tocqueville to defend the BCS 
computer program that put Oklahoma 
into the national championship game, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Sooners had just been thrashed 35-7 by 
Kansas State for the Big 12 Conference 
championship. 

What the sportswriters and college 
coaches brought to the balloting for USC 
as the number one team at the end of the 
regular season was something impossible 
for a computer to exercise—namely, 
judgment, which has nothing to do with 
politics or majority rule. If garbage 
comes out of a computer, it is because 
some computer programmer put garbage 
in. It should go without saying that it is 
not possible to be the number one team 
in the country if that team is not at least 
the number one team in its conference. 
Not even Tocqueville can make that 
compute. 

Edwin A. Kjlburn 
Scottsdale, AZ 
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Watch Your Wallet 


T he Democratic reversal on taxes has come full 
circle. Forty years ago, Democratic president John 
F. Kennedy believed tax increases would neither 
balance the budget nor create jobs. Kennedy proposed 
deep cuts in income taxes that were enacted by an over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic Congress after his death. In the 
1980s, Democratic presidential nominees Walter Mondale 
and Michael Dukakis had a different tack. Mondale said it 
was sad but true that federal taxes had to be raised. 
Dukakis said he might boost taxes, but only as a last resort. 

Now all nine Democratic presidential candidates agree 
that increasing taxes must be a first 
resort. This is an amazing turn of 
events. Sure, some would sweep away 
President Bush’s tax cuts in their 
entirety, and others would preserve the 
cuts for lower income brackets. But 
this striking fact remains: While seri¬ 
ous candidates like Richard Gephardt 
and Joe Lieberman don’t agree with 
wacko candidate Dennis Kucinich and 
demagogue A1 Sharpton about much, 
they’re on board with them on taxes. 

And by the way, so are Democratic 
congressional leaders. 

It’s as if Democrats live in a paral¬ 
lel universe where ordinary economic 
rules don’t apply. Although the Bush cuts have helped trig¬ 
ger a roaring economic recovery, Democrats would repeal 
most or all of them. Howard Dean, the frontrunner for the 
nomination, would go even further. He would also lift the 
cap on the Social Security and Medicare payroll taxes, now 
set at $87,000 of income. The result would be still another 
tax increase, for employees and employers alike. This 
would particularly damage small businesses, the source of 
most of the new jobs in America. The tax hike mania has 
seized even Lieberman, the most sensible of the Demo¬ 
crats. He is not content to restore the top rate for individ¬ 
ual income, now 35 percent, to its Clinton-era level of 39.6 
percent. He would raise it to 44.6 percent. So would Gener¬ 
al Wesley Clark. This would be nearly as economically 
counterproductive as Dean’s payroll tax increase. 

There’s a devious aspect to the Democratic tax mes¬ 
sage. Lieberman, Clark, and the rest have touted their 
plans as tax reform. Other Democrats, notably Governor 
Mark Warner of Virginia, have done the same. Their aim is 


to disguise a huge increase—Virginia’s largest ever in 
Warner’s case—as merely a fair-minded restructuring of 
the tax code. And the press has mostly played along. 
Warner would raise the sales tax from 4.5 percent to 5.5 
percent (while reducing it to 2.5 percent on groceries), 
boost the top rate from 5.75 percent to 6.25 percent, and 
increase business taxes. But the Washington Post continues 
to echo Warner’s spin that this is tax reform (see picture). 

Sorry, but real tax reform is something different. It has 
a neutral effect on revenue. It aims to broaden the tax base 
by reducing rates and eliminating special tax credits, 
exemptions, and loopholes. And this 
makes for a simpler, fairer system, lead¬ 
ing to a more productive economy. 
With high rates like the ones Demo¬ 
crats are advocating, the pressure to 
carve out new loopholes becomes irre¬ 
sistible. Clark’s plan, as the Wall Street 
Journal points out, is actually “reverse 
tax reform.” He would increase taxes on 
a smaller base. 

A falsehood is at the root of Demo¬ 
cratic tax plans: that the wealthy bear 
less of the tax burden. In truth, the top 
1 percent of earners paid 36.3 percent of 
income taxes in 2000, up from 19.75 per¬ 
cent in 1979. Call it trickle-down eco¬ 
nomics if you wish, but it’s this 1 percent of Americans 
who are counted on to save, invest, stir economic growth, 
and create jobs. 

As the presidential caucuses and primaries begin, some 
Democrats are beginning to fear that advocating tax hikes 
is political suicide. Even Dean, having been pounded by 
rivals over his desire to increase taxes on middle and lower 
income workers, wants to take the edge off his proposed 
hikes. Of course, he and other candidates who talk up mid¬ 
dle-class tax relief don’t favor a net reduction in taxes, only 
a few “targeted” cuts. And that touches on another prob¬ 
lem: the near absence of prominent Democratic tax- 
cutters. At the moment, there are only two, Governor Bill 
Richardson of New Mexico and Senator Zell Miller of 
Georgia, who is retiring at the end of this year. These two 
worry that the reputation of Democrats as tax-raisers is 
hardening. They have reason to worry. 

—Fred Barnes, for the Editors 
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Sing a Song 
of Howard Dean 

The revival, if you can call it that, of campaign 
songs, by Matt Labash 


N ot always, but often, there 
comes a point in a Howard 
Deaniac’s life when it’s no 
longer enough to blog yourself silly, or 
to throw Dean-centric house parties, 
or to quit your job, move to Burling¬ 
ton campaign headquarters, and start 
dressing like a bike messenger. Some¬ 
times, you’ve got to take off your “Hi- 
my-name-is” sticker, leave your Meet¬ 
up early, and do something of greater 
consequence. Sometimes, you’ve gotta 
sing. 

Proof of this is on display at songs- 
fordean.com —an unofficial site where 
grassroots types like you and me can 
download those who have lifted their 
voices in support of Dean with origi¬ 
nal compositions. The campaign-song 
tradition is, of course, a storied, if not 
largely moribund one. We all have our 
favorites. Mine is a two-way tie. First, 
there’s John Quincy Adams’s “Little 
Know Ye Who’s Coming.” With the 
melody pinched from the Scottish 
“Highland Muster Roll,” it’s a sunny 
little ditty that reminds voters what’s 
coming if they fail to elect Adams. 
The list is not encouraging: “Fire’s 
cornin’, swords are cornin’, pistols, 
knives and guns are cornin’.” Addi¬ 
tionally coming were slavery, knavery, 
hatin’, and Satan, “if John Quincy not 
be cornin’.” For unintentional hilarity, 
however, it’s hard to beat William 
Howard Taft’s entreaty to “Get on a 
Raft with Taft”—a chancy move, con¬ 
sidering he weighed as much as a 
small manatee. 

In recent decades, however, candi¬ 
dates have settled for more generic 
fare, often with deleterious conse- 


Matt Labash is senior writer at The Weekly 
Standard. 


quences. If Bill Clinton hadn’t lifted 
“Don’t Stop Thinking About Tomor¬ 
row,” we might have made it through 
the rest of our lives without a Fleet- 
wood Mac reunion. And while George 
W. Bush originally spun Tom Petty’s 
“Don’t Back Down” at campaign 
events (Petty complained, Bush 
backed down), he ended up settling 
on a song (“We the People”) per¬ 
formed by the most dreaded name in 
the English language: Billy Ray 
Cyrus. 

The 2004 cycle has seen a revival of 
the form. Erstwhile candidate Bob 
Graham went so far as to release the 
“Charisma Tour” CD—with cuts like 
a “Friend in Bob Graham,” and the 
Spanish-language version, “Arriba 
Bob.” And Dennis Kucinich, who’s 
consorted with rappers and who has a 
“hip-hop coordinator,” has an entire 
website called “Musicians 4 Ku¬ 
cinich,” where he is the subject of flat¬ 
tering songs and testimonials from 
the likes of the perfectly named 
“Chester and the Over Anxious Spar¬ 
rows.” 

But for sheer volume of output, it is 
hard to match the fecundity of the 
Deaniac singer-songwriters. In fact, in 
the annals of songs written about for¬ 
mer Vermont governors, it is a golden 
era of sorts—the equivalent of work¬ 
ing in the Brill Building of the early 
sixties, or Topanga Canyon in the ear¬ 
ly seventies. As for the quality? “Vary¬ 
ing” would most politely describe it. 

While I’m hardly the first to state 
that the Dean campaign is remark¬ 
ably free of people of color, I am, 
after spending a day on songsfor- 
dean.com, the person who has suf¬ 
fered through the most painful 
reminders of it in rapid succession. 


From coffeehouse bluesmen who 
over-enunciate every whitebread 
word, to hot blasts of undiluted folk 
so earnest that it could make the 
Weavers cry uncle, the songs are by 
and for white people. Sort of. 

There are two versions of the 
“Howard Dean Rap.” One interpreta¬ 
tion is done by a Justin O. and Noah 
D. “D,” or maybe it’s “O,” asserts that 
“Dean’s balanced budgets and he’s cut 
taxes / Don’t you look at me, I’m just 
sayin’ what the facts is” (which the 
cognoscenti will recognize as a rhyme 
sampled from those 1970s proto-rap¬ 
pers, the Steve Miller Band). From 
there, it gets much, much worse. They 
use dated rap terminology like “chill” 
and “wack.” One line goes, “Stop and 
stare, say hey, lookie there! / It’s a doc¬ 
tor! Where? And he knows health 
care!” “Lookie there?” If they were real 
rappers, they’d get their asses kicked 
even in East Hampton, where Dean 
hails from. By the time they recite 
Bush’s falling “P to the O to the dou¬ 
ble L’ numbers, you just want to grab 
the first B-to-the-L-to-the-ACK per¬ 
son you can find, and tuck a repara¬ 
tions check into their breast pocket 
while apologizing profusely. 

A recurring theme of the Dean cor¬ 
pus is his doctorhood. Dean’s five 
terms as governor, among supporters, 
pale next to his M.D. credential. Two 
different songs are titled, “The Doc¬ 
tor Is In,” and one is less imaginative¬ 
ly titled “Doctor Howard Dean” (fea¬ 
turing the considerably more imagi¬ 
native lyric, “This land is showing 
symptoms of having a disease / More 
serious than acne, more serious than 
fleas”). 

No fewer than 10 songs mention 
that Dean’s a doctor, and rarely do 
they do so in the poetic, rock’n’roll 
sense (such as the Thompson Twins’ 
early ’80s plaint, “Doctor, Doctor, 
can’t you see I’m burnin’, burnin’”). 
Some get painted into unfortunate 
lyrical corners. Denny Zartman, an 
AM radio-board operator from Smyr¬ 
na, Ga., sings in “We Want Howard 
Dean”: “We’re gonna need a doctor 
to fix us up quick / We need to 
remove our Bush and our Dick.” But 
many of the doc references come off 
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like the boasts of beaming old women 
in the bingo parlors of their assisted- 
living complexes—as in, “My son’s a 
doctor.” 

If Dean songwriters don’t come in 
all colors, they do come in all stripes. 
Dan Tyler, author of one of the “The 
Doctor Is In”s, exhibits sturdy 
songcraft and is an accomplished 
writer, having penned hits for the 
likes of LeAnn Rimes and the Oak 
Ridge Boys. As a performer, he could 
pass for Guy Clark if you had a few 
beers in you—perhaps the only legal 
way to pleasantly make it through an 
afternoon at songsfordean.com. 

Then there’s “Pi,” who does not, 
as her name suggests, represent the 
ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of a circle. Rather, she says 
via email (in true Deaniac fashion, I 
interviewed a good many songwriters 
via email), she is a Pisces. Her real 
name is Lisa Marie, after Elvis’s 
daughter, so she understandably 
sticks to the nickname. A self- 
described “child of liberal hippies” 
and “international it-girl,” Pi would 
like to be in charge of Dean’s inaugu¬ 
ration music, where she would mix it 
up: some old-school rock, some Mis¬ 
sy Misdemeanor Elliott, some 
Groove Armada “so people could 


dance,” and a variety platter from 
trip-hop to jungle. Convinced that 
even she, a “lowly, flaky musician,” 
would make a better president than 
Bush, she has turned out “Dean 4 
Prez.” To a swing-songy Nelly Furta- 
do-ish beat, she sings that Dean rep¬ 
resents “the Party People’s Party,” 
and stays with his resume motif 
(“here’s a list of his qualifications” 
goes one line), baldly asserting that 
“Dean thinks that you should sleep 
with who the hell you want.” Party 
people, indeed. 

While most of the singing Dean- 
iacs say they have never lent such 
support to another political candi¬ 
date, some are downright sheepish 
that a reporter spied their work. 
When I contacted the author of 
“Sleepless Summer,” 52-year-old 
media designer Marc Montefusco, he 
said, “You discovered my guilty 
secret, and I feel—well, guilty.” His 
song lightly rips off Creedence Clear¬ 
water Revival’s “Travelin’ Band,” 
because “I didn’t want to write some 
fulsome, personal, yucky folk trib¬ 
ute.” Like scores of first-timers who 
have been sucked into Dean’s grass¬ 
roots-charisma nexus, he seems 
almost surprised that he’s gone so far 
as to post a Dean song: “I haven’t 


told anyone—not my partner, not my 
friends. . . . It’s almost completely 
unlike me.” 

Creative people, by nature, create. 
And so it is that many of the singing 
Deaniacs have a body of work unre¬ 
lated to Dean. Carlton Schreiner, for 
instance, who wrote the Dean- 
themed “Let’s Take Back America,” 
also wrote “Sick Camel,” a harrowing 
story-song about Gaza Strip strife, 
told from the camel’s perspective. 
Likewise, Bryan Hitchcock, who 
wrote the Dean-themed “Song For 
America,” is an administrative assis¬ 
tant at a landscaping company who 
also runs a role-playing website with 
buddies he’s been playing Dungeons 
and Dragons with since high school. 
(“Yes,” he writes, “I am a geek. 
LOL.”) Not only did he write “Anni¬ 
hilation Rock,” about the first Gulf 
War, but he also dabbles in gothic 
poetry, with selections like “Scarlet 
Witch,” “Ragnorok,” and “two-hun¬ 
dred and twelve degrees fahrenheit,” 
the last of which contains this little 
snippet of light verse: “Dip my ooz¬ 
ing body in your hot liquid soul / so 
that I may emerge / new and wet / 
and glistening / with the essence of 
our union / So that I may wrap you / 
in my writhing spirit / and engulf you 
/ in my own boiling flesh.” 

Hitchcock, however, will have his 
work cut out for him if he aims to be 
the poet laureate of a Dean adminis¬ 
tration. That honor will most likely go 
to David Teller, a New York City sub¬ 
way busker. Like Dean, he seems kind 
of angry. Several times a week, he says, 
“I take my guitar into the subway and 
scream at the world to relieve the 
stresses” involved in being a full-time 
caregiver to his disabled wife. In addi¬ 
tion to issuing an entire CD of Dean 
songs, he also writes Dean-inspired 
limericks. He’s got 23 of them in the 
can. And while it’s easy to clown on 
Deaniacs, as I hope I have demon¬ 
strated, scoffers should be mindful of 
Teller’s Dean Limerick #22: 

Last month they thought we were funny. 
Birkenstock Liberals all soaking in honey. 
But now we have on hand 
What they most understand 
A fat f****** pile of money. ♦ 
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The Quiet 
Americans 

Our mute ambassadors in Europe. 

by Irwin M. Stelzer 


London 

t’s not my job to get George 
Bush reelected,” snorted a 
senior State Department offi¬ 
cer when asked why he wasn’t speak¬ 
ing out to defend the president’s for¬ 
eign policy. Which goes a long way to 
explaining why America’s critics have 
the field all to themselves in 
Europe’s capitals, while our 
ambassadors cower behind 
barricades, in many cases 
waiting for their subordi¬ 
nates to translate the day’s 
newspapers from a language 
with which they are unfamil¬ 
iar. And why one prominent 
member of Britain’s Parlia¬ 
ment complained to me that 
he had nowhere to turn 
when he needed some data to 
include in a speech in the 
House of Commons defend¬ 
ing America’s policy in Iraq. 

Little wonder that 
Christopher Marquis is able 
to report in the New York 
Times (reprinted in the Inter¬ 
national Herald Tribune for 
the delectation of overseas 
America-haters), “America 
. . . is having a hard time 
selling itself. The govern¬ 
ment’s public-relations drive to build 
a favorable impression abroad ... is a 
shambles, according to both Republi¬ 
can and Democratic lawmakers, State 
Department officials and indepen¬ 
dent experts.” 

How the mighty have fallen from 


Irwin M. Stelzer is a contributing editor to 
The Weekly Standard, director of econom¬ 
ic policy studies at the Hudson Institute, and a 
columnist for the Sunday Times (London). 


the days after World War II, when 
America mounted a broadly success¬ 
ful campaign “to win hearts and 
minds in Europe,” as Jeffrey Gedmin 
and Craig Kennedy put it in their 
recent lament in the National Interest , 
“Selling America—Short.” Then, 
they point out, we had “the Congress 


for Cultural Freedom, . . . the politi¬ 
cal opinion magazine Encounter and 
crucial alliances with leading intellec¬ 
tuals. . . . The Ford Foundation and 
other charitable organizations were 
enlisted in a concerted effort to por¬ 
tray American culture in a fair and 
positive light.” We might not have 
convinced everyone that we were the 
good guys in the Cold War, but we 
convinced enough policymakers to 
enable us to do what had to be done to 


defend Western Europe and, ultimate¬ 
ly, ourselves. 

Now, America’s rhetorical guns 
have fallen silent or, at best, been 
reduced to a whisper. In Britain, only 
Tony Blair, risking the wrath of his 
party and his church, extols the virtue 
of American values, while William 
Farish, our ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, is nowhere to be seen— 
or heard. Farish was selected for this 
important post because of three quali¬ 
fications: He had managed the senior 
Bush’s trust fund during the first 
Bush presidency, he contributed 
handsomely to the second Bush’s 
campaign and campaigned at his side, 
and he shares the queen’s interest in 
horses. 

Indeed, one businessman, who had 
during earlier administra¬ 
tions regularly been invited 
to various seminars and 
meetings with our commer¬ 
cial attache and other 
embassy personnel, and to a 
variety of social functions, 
remarked sarcastically at a 
recent dinner party that he 
thought we had closed our 
U.K. embassy. Another, a 
prominent ex-pat in the 
investment business, told me 
that he had with considerable 
difficulty lured our ambas¬ 
sador to a business function 
of the sort routinely attended 
by his predecessor, then 
watched in amazement as 
Farish found it necessary to 
read his 30-second introduc¬ 
tory remarks from an index 
card. 

Even the ambassador’s 
defenders admit that public 
speaking is not his long suit. Indeed, 
some damn him with faint praise. 
Here’s Peter Oborne, political editor 
of the Spectator : “Though unobtrusive 
to the point of invisibility on Lon¬ 
don’s diplomatic circuit, Farish, who 
shares a passion for blood-stock with 
the Queen, enjoys an entree to royal 
circles unrivalled by any previous 
U.S. ambassador.” Unfortunately, the 
hearts and minds we are fighting for 
in Britain don’t reside at Buckingham 
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Palace. The battle is being fought in 
seminars, on op-ed pages, on talk 
shows, on television panel programs, 
and over dinner tables. 

Those, say Farish’s friends, are not 
the ambassador’s natural habitat. He 
prefers a low-key, nonpublic presenta¬ 
tion of America’s position, and has 
succeeded in getting policymakers 
here to support those positions that 
matter most to American interests. 
Besides, most British media are irre¬ 
deemably hostile to American poli¬ 
cies, and are beyond persuading. 

Perhaps. But to view the media as 
uniformly and permanently hostile is 
wrong. For one thing, Britain’s high- 
est-circulation newspaper, the Sun, 
may be the most pro-American publi¬ 
cation in the world; for another, to 
treat the media as irredeemably 
opposed to U.S. policy is to surrender 
without a fight. And the willingness 
of Great Britain to continue the spe¬ 
cial relationship in this fraught time 
has to be more Blair than Farish. 
Finally, there is more to diplomacy 
these days than quiet talks out of pub¬ 
lic view. 

Britain’s ambassadors to Washing¬ 
ton know this well. Sir David Man¬ 
ning, like his predecessor Sir Christo¬ 
pher Meyer, gathers together re¬ 
porters, opinion-formers, thinkers, 
and others who might affect Ameri¬ 
cans’ views of British policy, or who 
might have valuable ideas that could 
enrich that policy. Indeed, I have had 
the pleasure of presiding over a small 
dinner party in which Sir Christopher 
was gang-tackled by about a dozen 
anti-euro policy types. Despite the 
intrinsic weakness of the position he 
was required to take by Tony Blair’s 
pro-euro policy, he held his ground. 
Each side agreed that there was some¬ 
thing to be said for the other point of 
view, and we all (re)learned the many 
virtues of civil discussion. 

I don’t mean to single out Farish. I 
am told that our ambassadors in other 
countries are also not to be seen or 
heard on the fields of battle for the 
hearts and minds of Europeans. 
Sources in Germany say that Dan 
Coats, generally regarded as able dur¬ 
ing his stints in the House of Repre¬ 


sentatives and as a senator from Indi¬ 
ana, is a nonfactor in the country to 
which he has for some reason been 
assigned, despite the availability of 
the 1,500 U.S. civilian and military 
personnel under his control. Ambas¬ 
sador Coats does not speak German, 
and hence cannot participate in radio 
or television debates or university 
seminars. 

Just as our ambassador in London 
suffers by comparison with Britain’s 
ambassadors to America, he suffers by 
comparison with his German and 
Israeli counterparts at the Court of St. 
James. Berlin’s man in London has a 
communications link from his em¬ 
bassy to BBC studios so that he is 
instantly available to comment on the 
key early-morning radio programs 
when a matter of interest to his coun¬ 
try is being reported or debated. 
Israel’s representatives here are typi¬ 
cally all over the British media when 
the usual pro-Palestinian stories hit. 

And I am told by a very politically 
attuned Italian entrepreneur that our 
situation in Italy is no better than in 


Britain and Germany. This important 
international businessman is vaguely 
aware that the U.S. ambassador was a 
real estate developer in an earlier life, 
but can’t recall his name. Others on 
the ground say they see little sign of 
any systematic defense of U.S. policy 
in the multiple fora in which foreign 
policy issues are debated. This, 
despite the fact that our ambassador 
in Rome, Mel Sembler, is an able and 
normally outspoken defender of 
American values who, when ambas¬ 
sador to Australia, was known for his 
active defense of American interests. 

Since all of these ambassadors were 
given their plum appointments by 
Bush, they have no reason to be less 
than vigorous in defending his poli¬ 
cies. So one doesn’t have to be a con¬ 
spiracy theorist to guess that there is 
some centrally directed policy at work 
here. Sure, in this day and age our 
ambassadors need protection from 
terror attacks. And, yes, that will 
inevitably limit their freedom of 
movement somewhat. But it shouldn’t 
stop them from conducting many 
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activities from the safety of their 
embassies. They might not be able to 
walk the length of the land as did Bill 
Clinton’s appointee to Britain, Philip 
Lader. But there is nothing to stop 
them from following his example and 
dealing themselves in on radio talk 
shows, seminars, business luncheons, 
and television programs. Or, in this 
day and age, being filmed in the 
embassy, or holding in-the-com- 
pound seminars to influence impor¬ 
tant policymakers. Or, at the very 
least, instructing embassy press offi¬ 
cers to return reporters’ calls, some¬ 
thing they are becoming rather 
famous for not doing, I am told. 

But our diplomats just won’t make 
the effort necessary to explain Ameri¬ 
ca’s positions to Europeans who 
might be willing to listen. The simple 
fact is that the State Department pro¬ 
fessionals are behaving as if it were 
not part of their job to defend Amer¬ 
ica’s foreign policy; or, more likely, 
they disagree with it to such an extent 
that they feel it intellectually dishon¬ 
est to defend the president’s position. 
In which case—call me old fash¬ 
ioned—resignation would be the hon¬ 
orable course. 

All of which raises the more impor¬ 
tant question: Where is Colin Powell 
when we and the president need him? 
In Europe, Powell is incontestably the 
most popular member of the presi¬ 
dent’s foreign policy team. Don 
Rumsfeld is portrayed as a macho 
bully, Paul Wolfowitz as a dangerous 
ideologue who, years before anyone 
had heard the dread initials WMD, 
was plotting the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein, and John Bolton (under¬ 
secretary of state for arms control and 
international security) as a sinister 
warmonger. 

Powell, on the other hand, is the 
acceptable face of the Bush doctrine. 
But rather than take to the airwaves 
and the print media to defend Ameri¬ 
can policy—his New Year’s Day op¬ 
ed piece in the New York Times being a 
rather bland exception—our secretary 
of state generally confines himself to 
private meetings with world leaders. I 
am told by anti-anti-Americans in 
Europe that Secretary Powell rarely 


combines visits with significant tele¬ 
vision interviews, does not regularly 
preside over particularly newsworthy 
press interviews, and does not gener¬ 
ally meet with editorial boards or 
important academics. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
secretary’s popularity exists precisely 
because he refuses to defend U.S. poli¬ 
cy publicly and vigorously. But he 
can’t know unless he gives it a try, and 
in any event his capital is there to be 
used, not forever hoarded. Besides, 
even if Powell does choose to avoid 
taking to the field himself with mean¬ 
ingful frequency, he could order his 
troops to do so. What else are all of 
those thousands of employees in the 
great capitals of Europe and in Foggy 
Bottom there for? 

B ut enough hand-wringing. What 
is to be done? One possibility is 
to marshal the numerous expatriate 
Americans living and working 
abroad. My own experience in Britain 
suggests that won’t work. Many of 
these folks have left the United States 
for the United Kingdom purely in 
response to overwhelming economic 
opportunity: Their business is busi¬ 
ness, and although many of them are 
Bush supporters, they aren’t particu¬ 
larly interested in getting into argu¬ 
ments with prospective clients and 
partners. 

Other expats are here because they 
find the cultural ambience more 
agreeable than the coarser variant, as 
they deem it, on offer in the United 
States; the muted version of market 
capitalism more agreeable than the 
red-in-tooth-and-claw U.S. version; 
and the left-wing plays on offer here 
just the right fare with which to end a 
not-too-hard day at the office. Many 
are among the world’s most virulent 
Bush-haters, sharing the view of the 
BBC-led British left that the presi¬ 
dent is an ignorant, gun-toting, God¬ 
quoting Texan whose presence in the 
White House, in place of the real win¬ 
ner of the last election, is an ongoing 
embarrassment, and whose Iraq ad¬ 
venture is all about oil. 

That leaves the model of expatriate 
engagement that Jeff Gedmin—who 


styles himself a “combative intellectu¬ 
al”—has put together at the Aspen 
Institute, Berlin. He has, in essence, 
privatized the defense of American 
policy. Using his fluent German and a 
rolodex that can have come only from 
years of work, and with modest fund¬ 
ing, Gedmin organizes seminars and 
debates. Many are built around the 
visits to Berlin of leading intellectu¬ 
als, some of whom agree with Ameri¬ 
can policy (William Shawcross) and 
others of whom do not (E.U. diplomat 
Robert Cooper, columnist William 
Pfaff). The purpose is to show that 
there is more than one side—the anti- 
American side—to the issues trou¬ 
bling Europeans. Add to that Ged- 
min’s steady stream of op-ed pieces 
and media appearances, and you have 
at least a partial substitute for the 
missing-in-action State Department. 

Another possibility is to revert to 
the post-World War II model, and 
fund a “combatively intellectual” pro¬ 
gram, including a modern-day succes¬ 
sor to Encounter and other platforms 
from which Americans—not all of 
whom need agree with every jot and 
tittle of the Bush doctrine, or be fond 
of all aspects of American culture— 
can discuss with their European 
counterparts the most contentious 
policy issues of the day: Iraq, the 
Kyoto agreement on global warming, 
the role of multinational institutions, 
preemptive military strikes—the list 
goes on. 

Better still, the secretary of state 
might decide that now is the time to 
ride to the rescue of American policy 
—when better to spend one’s political 
capital than at the end of a distin¬ 
guished career of public service, and 
in what better cause than the defense 
of the United States? Or he might 
with dignity decide that now is the 
time to call it a day, and turn the reins 
over to one more in tune with the 
president’s policy, and more willing to 
persuade the lifers at the State 
Department that it is indeed their job 
to fight in America’s corner. Better 
that than the present condition—in 
which America has unilaterally dis¬ 
armed in the battle to explain our val¬ 
ues and our goals. ♦ 
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Howard’s Web 

The Dean camp’s Internet impresario. 
by David Skinner 


I f Howard Dean’s vaunted In¬ 
ternet campaign has a guru, it’s 
arguably Howard Rheingold, 
author of The Virtual Community, 
Smart Mobs, and other works of 
techno-sociology. Rheingold, once 
called the “first citizen of the Inter¬ 
net,” established himself during the 
early ’90s as the leading proponent 
of the idea that the Internet would 
have profound social consequences. 
Since September, he’s been advising 
the Dean campaign on its online 
strategy as part of the campaign’s 
Net Advisory Net, a group 
including Stanford law profes¬ 
sor Lawrence Lessig, Cluetrain 
Manifesto coauthor Doc Searls, 
and assorted celebrities of the 
Bay Area’s technophile, anti- 
Microsoft, intellectual milieu. 

Rheingold says he communi¬ 
cates by email with the Dean 
campaign about once a week— 

“it’s just getting started”—but 
there is clearly no lack of affec¬ 
tion between the Deanies and 
the wired crowd. Rheingold’s 
relationship with the campaign 
began when Dean campaign 
manager “Joe Trippi had men¬ 
tioned on my weblog that he 
had read my book [Smart Mobs] 
and found it influential.” Sending a 
compliment the other way, one NAN 
adviser has written that the Dean 
campaign “is the first presidential 
campaign that really gets the Inter¬ 
net and will do right by it.” 

For the most part Rheingold’s 
contribution to the NAN conversa¬ 
tions concerns the Internet’s “decen¬ 
tralized, self-organizing power,” its 
enabling of likeminded people who 
don’t know each other to get togeth- 
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er, to form what he called in his 2002 
book of the same title “smart mobs.” 
Meetup.com, the web service that 
Dean supporters have latched onto 
to set up meetings and fundraising 
parties, is “a perfect example of a 
smart mob,” he says. 

Rheingold made rather bold 
claims in that book about the 
democratizing potential of wireless 
technology—cell phones and espe¬ 
cially text messagers. “The practice 
of exchanging short text messages 
via telephone,” he wrote, “has led to 


the eruption of subcultures in 
Europe and Asia. At least one gov¬ 
ernment has fallen, in part because 
of the way people use text messag¬ 
ing. Adolescent mating rituals, polit¬ 
ical activism, and corporate manage¬ 
ment styles have mutated in unex¬ 
pected ways.” 

The fallen government was that of 
Philippine president Joseph Estrada, 
who in 2000 was about to be im¬ 
peached because of a corruption 
scandal when he got off almost scot- 
free in court. This inspired massive 
demonstrations, organized by short¬ 


hand text messages on cell phones, 
giving the location for the demos 
and the added suggestion to “wear 
blck” [sic]. The story exemplifies a 
favorite Rheingold theme—that 
technology is returning power to the 
people. He notices this in contexts 
large and small, including among 
teenagers who with their own 
phones no longer need permission to 
call their boyfriends and girlfriends. 

Technology’s democratizing effect 
is what we discuss when I reach 
Rheingold by phone, once we get 
past the fact that I work for The 
Weekly Standard. “I am starting 
with the fact that you identify your¬ 
self as a conservative magazine and I 
simply want to identify the fact that 
my political or your readers’ politi¬ 
cal bias shouldn’t matter if you stip¬ 
ulate that we all agree that democ¬ 
racy is a good thing.” 

Thus stipulating that I’m 
not wearing a brown shirt, we 
get underway. Or rather he gets 
underway. I count six sentences 
in a row starting with the word 
“and,” as Rheingold launches 
into a McLuhanesque riff 
about printing presses and 
political revolution from the 
18th century all the way to the 
Nixon-Kennedy debates in 
1960, making television “the 
most important player in dem¬ 
ocratic politics.” 

What’s most likable about 
Rheingold’s spiel is his 
acknowledgment that “democ¬ 
ratizing doesn’t mean that all 
the effects are going to be 
pleasant. . . . You can make an argu¬ 
ment that al Qaeda used these tech¬ 
nologies—the Internet and mobile 
telephones and [their] enabling of 
decentralized self-organization—to 
commit terrorist acts.” 

And yet, despite the qualifications, 
the word democracy seems to hold an 
almost talismanic power for Rhein¬ 
gold (and many others on the left) 
not entirely in keeping with Ameri¬ 
ca’s constitutional traditions. Rhein¬ 
gold’s signature phrase—smart mobs 
—would strike most previous genera¬ 
tions as absurd if not sinister. A mob, 
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in the parlance of practically any 
political philosophy, is a seething and 
irrational, potentially violent, group 
of people. That it would be “smart”— 
in Rheingold’s sense, meaning 
instantly organized by the Internet 
and wireless technology—would only 
make it more dangerous. 

Even discounting for hype, 
Dean’s is clearly the most with-it 
campaign when it comes to the 
world of meetups and flash mobs, 
and as a result it gives the impres¬ 
sion of being more than just a cam¬ 
paign, possibly a seminal cultural 
moment. Rheingold, however, says 
that’s not the attraction of the Dean 
campaign for him. True, he “fore¬ 
casted something Dean’s people 
picked up on and have taken advan¬ 
tage of.” But he likes Dean because 
of Dean’s willingness to bring the 
fight to Bush, who Rheingold 
believes is, among other crimes, 
trampling the Constitution. 

“This administration,” he says, 
with perhaps more passion than 
coherence, is “changing everything 
from the Fourth Amendment, 
search and seizure, the First Amend¬ 
ment, about the right to publish, to 
the way it is gerrymandering elec¬ 
tion districts, and [raising] questions 
about voting machines.” 

How quickly we descend from the 
aerie of technology and the future of 
democracy to the hard pavement of 
partisan contempt. Like many on 
the left, Rheingold is credulous 
about the most extreme anti-Bush 
accusations and markedly less excit¬ 
ed about ordinary political issues. 
He’s with Dean because of Dean’s 
“objection to the fundamental con¬ 
stitutional rules being changed by 
the present administration. And 
frankly, his policies could be the 
same as George Bush ... on every¬ 
thing else” and Rheingold would 
still support Dean. 

When I ask Rheingold where he 
stood on going to war against Iraq, 
he says he approves of “corrective 
international action against nations 
who seek to possess weapons of mass 
destruction.” He adds that it’s too 
bad we alienated so many countries 


before going into Iraq because “we 
still have to deal with Iran and 
Korea.” It’s funny how often the 
political rhetoric of people who can 
be strikingly original thinkers in 
their own disciplines turns out to be 
cliched and second-hand. 

Dean’s campaign may be by far 
the “coolest” of the Democratic 
operations in its enthusiasm for 


I T IS THE CALM before the storm in 
the Terri Schiavo case. The Flori¬ 
da woman, who was in the throes 
of a court-ordered death by dehydra¬ 
tion last October when Florida’s leg¬ 
islature and Governor Jeb Bush 
intervened, continues to receive 
tube-supplied food and water. But 
this good news may not last. In 
December, as her family and many 
supporters celebrated her 40th birth¬ 
day, their joy was tempered by the 
knowledge that powerful cultural 
forces are adamant that Terri Schiavo 
not live to see age 41. 

The Schiavo case was one of the 
most important stories of 2003. The 
big news wasn’t that she was ordered 
dehydrated to death: Conscious and 
unconscious cognitively disabled 
people like Terri are often denied 
tube-supplied food and water in 
America’s hospitals and nursing 
homes. What made this case remark¬ 
able was the successful public cam¬ 
paign mounted by Terri’s parents 
Bob and Mary Schindler to prevent 
their daughter from suffering a slow 
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technology and for having support¬ 
ers help the campaign by doing their 
own thing. Alas, it is probably not 
these qualities but group-think con¬ 
tempt for Bush that explains why 
the Dean campaign has all the ener¬ 
gy on the left right now and why 
tech royalty like Howard Rheingold 
are along for the ride. It is, indeed, a 
smart mob. ♦ 


and potentially agonizing death. As a 
result, millions of people awakened 
to the ugly reality that we treat help¬ 
less humans in a way that would be 
criminal if done to a horse. 

When more than 100,000 people 
contacted Florida governor Jeb Bush 
demanding that he intervene and 
save Terri’s life, the result was the 
passage of “Terri’s Law,” a measure 
that permits the governor to suspend 
the removal of a feeding tube from 
patients (a) who do not have a writ¬ 
ten advance directive instructing 
that they not be nourished and (b) 
whose families disagree with the 
decision to dehydrate. Bush acted 
and Terri’s food and water were 
restored. 

But Michael Schiavo, Terri’s qua¬ 
si-estranged husband—he’s lived 
with another woman for several years 
and has two children with her— 
remains adamant that Terri die. 
Assisted by the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union (ACLU) and cheered on 
by the bioethics establishment and 
media, which view the case through a 
distorting “right to die” prism, 
Michael Schiavo sued to have Terri’s 
Law declared unconstitutional. If he 
succeeds, Judge George Greer of 
Florida’s Sixth Judicial Circuit will 
undoubtedly order Terri’s feeding 


Beyond 
Terri’s Law 

What we can learn from the Schiavo case. 
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tube removed as he has done twice 
before. 

As we await further court proceed¬ 
ings, it is a good time to take stock of 
the case, clear up some common mis¬ 
perceptions, and see whether any¬ 
thing can be done to prevent future 
Terri Schiavos. 

The Myth of 19 Judges: Supporters 
of Terri’s dehydration often argue 
that Terri’s rights have been fully 
protected through extensive judicial 
oversight. Michael Schiavo put it this 
way on Larry King Live: “Nineteen 
judges have come to the conclusion 
that this [dehydration] 
was Terri’s wish.” His 
attorney George Felos 
then added, “This case 
has gone from the trial 
court to the appellate 
Court to the Florida 
Supreme Court, to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, to 
the Federal District 
Court. All of those judges 
have looked at this case, 
have looked at the facts, 
and have found that Mike 
acted properly.” 

Well, bunk. The case 
has been shunted back 
and forth between the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit 
Court and the Florida 
Second District Court of Appeal, 
where the rulings have been repeat¬ 
edly replayed like a looping audio 
tape. Only one trial judge and one 
appellate court actually reviewed the 
evidentiary record. Moreover, con¬ 
trary to Felos’s assertion, the Florida 
Supreme Court and the U.S. Supreme 
Court did not look at the facts. 
Rather, both declined to review the 
case. Refusing to rule is not the same 
thing at all as studying the record. 

This is a crucial point because 
many important and highly relevant 
facts have never been fully litigated. 
For example, because the Schindlers 
could not afford to hire a neurologist 
to examine Terri at the time of the 
original trial, Judge Greer heard only 
one perspective about Terri’s medical 
condition. 


This situation has now changed. 
Several doctors and rehabilitation 
experts have signed affidavits assert¬ 
ing not only that Terri is conscious, 
but also that she could be weaned off 
her feeding tube with rehabilitation. 
Judge Greer refused to permit this 
evidence to be presented fully in 
open court, however, because to do 
so, he said, would be to retry the case. 

But the case should be retried. A 
human life is at stake. And there are 
many other issues in addition to the 
heterodox expert medical opinions 
about Terri’s condition that must be 
considered if justice is to prevail over 
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mere legal procedure. 

For example, Michael Schiavo was 
not cross-examined at the first trial 
about the two different stories he has 
told to two different courts, from 
which he wanted two different ver¬ 
dicts. When he wanted a money 
award from a medical malpractice 
jury, he presented evidence that Terri 
would have a normal life span, that 
she would need extensive and expen¬ 
sive rehabilitation throughout her 
life, and that he would provide her 
this care as long as he lived. (In cases 
such as this, the longer the patient is 
likely to live, the higher the award 
probably will be.) 

Six years later, when he wanted his 
wife’s feeding tube removed, he 
changed his story, contending that 
she told him she wouldn’t want to 


live “on anything artificial.” Surely, 
the credibility gap created by this 
180-degree turnabout is worth con¬ 
sidering, given that Michael’s testi¬ 
mony and that of his brother and sis¬ 
ter-in-law constituted the only evi¬ 
dence presented to Judge Greer that 
Terri would want to die. 

There are other inconsistencies 
in Michael Schiavo’s story: After 
the medical malpractice jury money 
was safely in the bank, he withheld 
antibiotics from Terri when she 
developed an infection. Because of 
this, the Schindlers sued to remove 
him as Terri’s guardian. When 
Michael was questioned 
in a deposition about a 
conversation he had 
with a doctor about 
removing Terri’s feeding 
tube, he testified, “I said 
[to the doctor] I couldn’t 
do that to Terri.” He 
also admitted that he 
did not want Terri to 
regain consciousness 
because he did not think 
it in her best interests. 

There is also consider¬ 
able evidence that would 
be presented in a new tri¬ 
al casting doubt on 
Michael’s good inten¬ 
tions toward Terri. Sever¬ 
al nurses who cared for 
Terri in the mid-1990s have come for¬ 
ward and signed sworn affidavits that 
are highly relevant to the dispute 
over Terri’s medical condition and 
Michael’s good faith. For example, 
the nurses testified in their affidavits 
that Terri was responsive and could 
even speak on occasion. 

The affidavit of Carla Sauer Iyer, 
RN, is especially damaging to 
Michael’s case. She testified that 
Michael refused medical recommen¬ 
dations that Terri be given therapy, 
insisting that “Terri should not get 
any rehab, that there should be no 
range of motion [therapy], whatever, 
or anything else. . . . One time I put 
a wash cloth in Terri’s hand to keep 
her fingers from curling together, and 
Michael saw it and made me take it 
out, saying that was therapy.” 
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Even more disturbing, Iyer has 
stated under penalty of perjury: 

Throughout my time at Palm Gar¬ 
dens [Terri’s former nursing 
home], Michael Schiavo was 
focused on Terri’s death. Michael 
would say, “When is she going to 
die?” “Has she died yet?” and 
“When is that bitch going to die?” 

Of course, Iyer’s accusation should 
not be accepted at face value and 
should be tested by rigorous cross- 
examination. But so too should 
Schiavo’s version of his disputes with 
care providers. He admits clashing 
with Terri’s nurses, but claims he was 
angry because they were not provid¬ 
ing her with good enough care. 

These matters are sufficiently seri¬ 
ous to warrant a thorough airing in a 
full-blown trial. This should be 
uncontroversial. After all, if Terri 
were a condemned murderer facing 
execution and factual matters of this 
import and relevance had not been 
adequately addressed in the original 
proceeding, the ACLU would never 
stop suing. Yet, even though Terri’s 
case is just as much a death case as 
any murder proceeding, the ACLU 
wants Terri to die. 

Unfortunately, the judges of the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit are not eager to 
face new facts. Indeed, Judge Greer’s 
Sixth Judicial Circuit colleague, W. 
Douglas Baird, has now refused to 
permit Governor Bush’s attorneys to 
conduct any factual discovery in the 
lawsuit over the constitutionality of 
Terri’s Law. 

This is to stack travesty upon trav¬ 
esty. Despite the general legal rule 
that laws are to be presumed valid 
when being challenged constitution¬ 
ally, Baird instead declared Terri’s 
Law “presumptively unconstitution¬ 
al” before Governor Bush had even 
filed pleadings in the case. Such a 
statement at least presents a suffi¬ 
cient appearance of bias to require 
Baird be removed. Instead, the loop¬ 
ing tape brought the controversy 
back to the Second District Court of 
Appeal, which true to form refused to 
order that Baird be disqualified. And 
now, even though Judge Baird has 
been transferred to a criminal court, 


he has nonetheless held on to the 
Schiavo case. 

The Missing Guardians ad Litem : 

“I have never seen anything like the 
Terri Schiavo litigation,” the Schind¬ 
lers’ attorney Pat Anderson told me 
recently. “I call it the ‘Rule of Terri’s 
Case.’ If following a legal procedure 
will likely result in Terri dying, it will 
be adhered to. But if a procedure 
could make that outcome more diffi¬ 
cult to attain, it will not be followed. 
It’s the most frustrating experience of 
my legal career.” 

Bitter words from a lawyer who 
has, so far, lost her case? I don’t think 
so. Consider the fact that Terri does 
not currently have a guardian ad litem 
who would be duty-bound to look 
out for her interests. This, despite a 
Florida statutory requirement that an 
ad litem be appointed whenever a 
conflict of interest may arise between 
a guardian and a ward, as it clearly 
has between Michael and Terri. 

Terri once had a guardian ad litem , 
attorney Richard L. Pearse Jr. of 
Clearwater, Florida. But after opining 
before the trial that Terri’s dehydra¬ 
tion should not be permitted and fur¬ 
ther urging that she continue to be 
represented by a guardian ad litem , he 
was dismissed from the case and no 
replacement has ever been appointed. 
When the Schindlers appealed, the 
Second District Court of Appeal 
brushed their concerns aside, ruling 
in essence that Judge Greer could 
serve both as Terri’s advocate and as a 
neutral arbiter of her fate. As a conse¬ 
quence, Terri was sentenced to die 
without having an unbiased, zealous 
advocate acting solely on her behalf. 

The same pattern has now 
occurred under Terri’s Law, which 
explicitly requires a guardian ad litem 
be appointed for a patient whose 
dehydration has been suspended by 
the governor. Accordingly, David A. 
Demers, chief judge of the Sixth 
Judicial Circuit, appointed health law 
professor Jay Wolfson to represent 
Terri and ordered him to review the 
case and report back to the court and 
to the governor within 30 days. Wolf- 
son filed a 38-page report on Decem¬ 


ber 1, 2003. While accepting Judge 
Greer’s ruling that Terri is in a per¬ 
sistent vegetative state, he recom¬ 
mended that Terri be given a swallow 
test—she has not had one since 
1992—opining that if she “has a rea¬ 
sonable hope of regaining any swal¬ 
lowing function,” her feeding tube 
should not be removed. Wolfson also 
expressed his belief that “due process 
requires that the ward’s interests con¬ 
tinue to be represented in all further 
proceedings herein” by a guardian ad 
litem or “other appropriate fiduciary.” 

Judge Demers was having none of 
that. He thanked Wolfson for his re¬ 
port and dismissed him from further 
service. Thus, Terri is yet again being 
denied an advocate to call her own. 

The Lack of a Legal Presumption 
for Life: The Terri Schiavo case 
shows the acute dangers posed to the 
most weak and vulnerable among us 
by the so-called right to die. We are 
now a society that too often gives the 
benefit of the doubt to death in cases 
such as Terri’s. Terri’s Law was 
merely a stopgap measure. 

A more thorough and well- 
thought-out law is clearly needed. 
Such legislation has been filed in 
Florida. Senate Bill 692, to be con¬ 
sidered in the 2004 session, would 
create an explicit legal presumption 
in favor of providing tube-supplied 
food and fluids to cognitively dis¬ 
abled patients. But this general rule 
would not be ironclad. The presump¬ 
tion would not apply for patients 
who had signed a written advance 
medical directive instructing that the 
tube-supplied sustenance be with¬ 
held if it “would not contribute to 
sustaining the incompetent person’s 
life or provide comfort to the incom¬ 
petent person.” 

Such a common sense law would 
strike a proper balance between the 
right to make our own medical deci¬ 
sions and the right to life of our most 
vulnerable citizens. It would also go 
far in preventing bitter intra-family 
litigation such as the Schiavo case 
that has roiled the nation in recent 
years. A just and compassionate soci¬ 
ety should accept no less. ♦ 
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Erbil Remedy 

Federalism is not a panacea for Kurdistan. 

by Vance Serchuk 


O n Christmas Day in Erbil— 
the semi-official capital of 
the semi-official entity 
known as Iraqi Kurdistan—over 100 
delegates from across northern Iraq 
gathered in a meeting hall that resem¬ 
bled nothing so much as an inner city 
high school auditorium, complete 
with rows of battered faux-leather 
chairs and dim fluorescent lighting. 
An improbably huge Kurdish flag 
was draped across the rear of the 
stage—three stripes of red, white, and 
green, with a golden sun at the center. 

The assembly was a cross-section 
of Iraqi society: a bespectacled profes¬ 
sor of law from Sulaimaniya in a prim 
three-piece suit; a Yezidi doctor from 
Sinjar; a turbaned cleric; representa¬ 
tives of the Turkmen and Chaldean 
parties from Erbil and Dohuk, respec¬ 
tively; even a lone, octogenarian Arab 
who had driven up from Kirkuk. 
Their stated purpose in coming to¬ 
gether? To advocate a referendum on 
the political status of Iraqi Kurdistan. 

Such a vote would grasp the nettle 
of two contentious questions: the 
terms on which the region, which has 
been de facto independent since 1991, 
should be reintegrated with the rest of 
the country, if at all; and where the 
boundaries of Iraqi Kurdistan, which 
many Kurds insist must include terri¬ 
tory outside their present control— 
most notably, Kirkuk—should be 
established. 

On the former question, the Coali¬ 
tion Provisional Authority (CPA) ini¬ 
tially embraced a vision for a federal 
Iraq divided into the 18 traditional 
governorates. Of these, 3 would parti¬ 
tion the territory now under Kurdish 
administration. Kurdish politicians 
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unanimously rejected this approach, 
pressing instead for “ethnic” federal¬ 
ism, with a single, unified Kurdish 
government distinct from “Arab” 
Iraq. For the majority of delegates 
assembled in Erbil, however, this too 
was insufficient; they saw the referen¬ 
dum as a means to pull even further 
from Baghdad’s orbit. 

“Federalism cannot fundamentally 
resolve the Kurdish question,” 
Sherko Bekas, a Kurdish poet, pub¬ 
lisher, and principal organizer of the 
referendum movement, lectured me 
the week before in his plush Sulai¬ 
maniya office. “We do not see our¬ 
selves as Iraqis. We are Kurds.” The 
first speaker to the dais in Erbil took 
up the theme: “The aim of the refer¬ 
endum is independence. We do not 
want life in Iraq. We want life in 
Kurdistan.” 

Life in Kurdistan, however, is 
politically dominated by two parties 
—the Kurdistan Democratic party 
(KDP) and the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan (PUK)—which fought a 
civil war and partitioned the territory 
between them in the 1990s. Without 
their support, a referendum is unlike¬ 
ly to get much traction. The party 
leaders in turn recognize that inde¬ 
pendence is not practicable right now, 
given the opposition of the United 
States, neighboring countries, and 
other Iraqis. “As a people, we have a 
right to self-determination, but we are 
condemned to terrible geopolitics,” 
explains Barham Salih, prime minis¬ 
ter of PUK Kurdistan. “We have two 
options: Either we commit to this 
dream, or we do something tangible 
and seek a federal, democratic Iraq.” 

Even as they sit on the Interim 
Governing Council, however, Kurd¬ 
ish leaders are sufficiently savvy to 
realize that the threat of a freely orga¬ 
nized referendum—which would 


almost certainly give democratic im¬ 
primatur to the widespread Kurdish 
desire for independence—gives them 
leverage in Baghdad. Thus, the KDP 
and PUK have refrained from adopt¬ 
ing a formal position on the referen¬ 
dum, while warning, off the record, 
that “we will have no choice but to 
support the referendum if the Ameri¬ 
cans do not give us what we need,” in 
the words of a KDP minister. 

“The Kurds have adopted Yasser 
Arafat’s post-Oslo strategy,” explains 
one CPA official. “Agree to whatever 
Baghdad wants, but do not prepare 
the population in any way for a com¬ 
promise. Then, when push comes to 
shove, say that the people will not 
accept such a compromise.” 

These maneuverings on the refer¬ 
endum fit into a broader pattern of 
assertiveness by the KDP and PUK, 
which have calculated that the United 
States, in its mad dash to return sov¬ 
ereignty to Iraqis by summer and its 
preoccupation with the violence in 
the Sunni Triangle, has limited 
enthusiasm for meddling in an other¬ 
wise stable north. In addition to play¬ 
ing a leading role in derailing the 
Turkish troop deployment in Novem¬ 
ber, the Kurds now appear to have 
strong-armed Washington into 
accepting federal autonomy at least 
through the transitional period. 

In the eyes of some, these are just 
deserts for a people, who—having 
been gassed by Saddam Hussein and 
harried by Islamic terrorists affiliated 
with al Qaeda—can now assume their 
rightful place as America’s natural 
allies in the post-9/11 world. “The 
Kurds participated in the coalition 
against Saddam Hussein. They 
helped liberate the country,” insists 
Col. Dick Naab (ret.), who ran “CPA 
North,” responsible for Iraqi Kurdis¬ 
tan, for nine months last year. 

Of course, that the KDP and 
PUK have such zealous advocates 
within the CPA has emboldened 
them in their negotiations over the 
future of Iraq. “The problem of cli- 
entitis is rife in CPA North,” com¬ 
plains a U.S. official in Baghdad. 
(Naab, for his part, proudly 
acknowledges putting the Kurdish 
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flag on his business card as a symbol 
of solidarity.) 

Indeed, it is easy to romanticize the 
situation in Iraqi Kurdistan, especially 
when compared with the rest of the 
region. I arrived there on December 
19, 2003—exactly nine months after 
the launch of coalition military opera¬ 
tions to remove Saddam Hussein, and 
six days after the deposed dictator was 
pulled from his spider hole. While 
counterinsurgency operations contin¬ 
ued unabated to the south, the 
U.S. military footprint was 
barely perceptible in the terri¬ 
tory under Kurdish control. 

No humvees patrolled the 
roads after dark; I heard no 
gunfire during my two-week 
visit. 

Instead, on a recent 
evening in Sulaimaniya, 
storefronts were brightly lit 
and bustling with customers. 
Uniformed police officers 
directed traffic, while at the 
popular “Madonal” restau¬ 
rant—famous for its imitation 
golden arches as well as the 
pro-American sentiments of 
its owner (“PUK-USA 2003” 
reads one poster taped to the 
door)—university students in 
blue jeans, young couples 
with children, and business¬ 
men in ill-fitting suits were 
queuing up for “Big Macks,” 
french fries, and pizza. 

Granted, if fast food were 
the primary metric for civil society, 
Iraqi Kurdistan could qualify for 
membership in the European Union. 
But it’s not—and as many progressive 
Kurdish leaders acknowledge, politics 
in the north is not nearly as democrat¬ 
ic or liberal as commonly portrayed. 

To no small extent, this is a func¬ 
tion of the KDP and PUK’s stormy 
transitions from Marxist-Leninist 
guerrilla resistance, geared toward 
national liberation, to the prosaic 
business of governance. Although dra¬ 
matically more successful than the 
Palestinians in this endeavor—having 
learned over the past decade to respect 
something of a free press as well as the 
values of political pluralism and com¬ 


promise—Iraqi Kurdistan has gone 12 
years since its first and only parlia¬ 
mentary election. 

Furthermore, the competition be¬ 
tween the KDP and PUK is essential¬ 
ly a battle for power between personal¬ 
ities. The KDP is largely the fiefdom 
of its leader, Massoud Barzani, and his 
tribe; the PUK, to a lesser degree, of 
Jalal Talabani and his family. Power in 
Kurdistan devolves principally from 
the KDP and PUK politburos to their 


respective patronage networks. Thus, 
each of the two Kurdish “govern¬ 
ments” is first and foremost an 
appendage of its host party. 

Key governmental functions like¬ 
wise remain more closely associated 
with the parties than with the “state.” 
At the Ibrahim Khalil border cross¬ 
ing with Turkey, a large sign informs 
the outgoing traveler that he is 
departing neither Iraq nor even Iraqi 
Kurdistan, but the territory of the 
KDP Internal checkpoints are as like¬ 
ly to fly the banner of the relevant 
party as they are the Kurdish flag, 
while the peshmerga militiamen who 
wave cars along wear armbands restat¬ 
ing that affiliation. 


Whether acting independently or 
through the state apparatus, the par¬ 
ties also have disproportionate influ¬ 
ence across the rest of Kurdish soci¬ 
ety, from education to business to 
mass media. Whereas post-Saddam 
Iraq is often described in terms of a 
power vacuum, the reality of Iraqi 
Kurdistan is, if anything, that the par¬ 
ties are too muscular and entrenched, 
crowding out independent civil soci¬ 
ety. “You have this incredibly orga¬ 
nized operation in the 
Kurds,” says one former 
CPA official. “It’s like 
southern Italy up there.” 

In the last year, the two 
Kurdish regional govern¬ 
ments have begun efforts 
to merge their administra¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, as far 
too many visitors to Iraqi 
Kurdistan fail to grasp, 
what is good for the Barza- 
nis and Talabanis is not 
necessarily what is good 
for the Kurds. While gov- 
ernorate-based federalism 
would work to break the 
parties’ hold on the 
region, ethnic federalism 
is likely to perpetuate 
their hegemony. 

The hope, of course, is 
that the continued Ameri¬ 
can military presence in 
£ Iraq—coupled with the 
capture of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein—will provide a sense 
of security that spurs internal 
reforms, which both parties insist are 
right around the corner. KDP prime 
minister Nechirvan Barzani explains: 
“From 1991 to 2003 . . . the Iraqi 
army would sometimes advance. Who 
would be responsible for defending 
Kurdistan? The KDP and PUK. 
They had the responsibility to defend 
the people. A government or civil ser¬ 
vant was not in a position to do much. 
. . . Now, Saddam is gone, and the sit¬ 
uation is changing.” 

Still, the strategy of the KDP and 
PUK in their negotiations with Bagh¬ 
dad suggests that the parties, having 
both inculcated and profited from 
fierce Kurdish nationalism, may 
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Barely Illegal 

In defense of Bush’s immigration proposal. 
by Cesar Conda and Stuart Anderson 


remain hostage to this dogma well 
after it becomes counterproductive. 

That said, some Kurdish leaders 
clearly do recognize the stakes at 
hand. “I do not like to see my people 
part of a never-ending political tur¬ 
moil that would basically mitigate 
corruption and autocracy like the rest 
of the Arab world,” insists Prime 
Minister Salih. “We need schools. We 
need hospitals. We need roads. We 
need jobs for our kids. These are the 
real issues.” 

Also encouragingly, the moderate 
Islamist party—the Kurdistan Islam¬ 
ic Union (KIU)—has focused its crit¬ 
icism of the KDP and PUK on their 
administrative failings. Hadi Ali, 
deputy secretary general of the KIU, 
explains: “Both the PUK and KDP 
are revolutionary parties. It’s the 
source of their legitimacy—their 
bread and butter. But they have not 
been as successful in the cities as they 
were up in the mountains.” 

“The expectations for [the parties] 
are today very much greater,” agrees 
Michael Howard, a reporter with the 
Guardian based in northern Iraq. 
“They can now no longer hide 
behind Saddam’s presence to excuse 
failings of transparency and democ¬ 
racy. . . . What both the PUK and 
KDP have to do is withdraw from 
every aspect of life and begin to 
behave like normal political parties.” 

In essence, the KDP and PUK 
must come to grips with the peculiar 
irony that their pursuit of power—so 
long justified, even necessitated, in 
the name of defending Iraqi Kurdis¬ 
tan—may now pose the greatest 
threat to its prosperity and develop¬ 
ment. Far from being the region’s 
perpetual losers, the Kurds have 
proven themselves in the last year to 
be among the most agile political 
operators in the new Iraq. Indeed, the 
future of their region now depends, 
for the first time in recent history, less 
on the machinations of their neigh¬ 
bors or the inclinations of the Bush 
administration (both of whom the 
Kurds have deftly thwarted in the 
past six months) than on the choices 
they make and the priorities they set 
for themselves. ♦ 


I T WAS HARD TO TELL from the 
headlines and instant controversy, 
but President Bush’s January 7 
immigration speech was not about 
granting amnesty to illegal aliens. 
Instead, the president has proposed a 
measure that would dramatically cur¬ 
tail illegal immigration. However, to 
the consternation of critics, he favors 
a method—temporary worker visas— 
that anti-immigration members of 
Congress and their allies despise. 

Under President Bush’s plan, 
immigrant workers would no longer 
need to evade Border Patrol agents or 
die trying. Moreover, recognizing 
reality, the president would allow 
those now working illegally in this 
country to pay a fine and obtain a 
temporary visa, good for three years 
but renewable. Crucially, the presi¬ 
dent recognizes that “our current 
limits on legal immigration are too 
low,” and he pledged to work with 
Congress “to increase the annual 
number of green cards.” 

A little background helps explain 
why this last point is so important. 
Contrary to some perceptions, cur¬ 
rent law is in practice highly restric¬ 
tive in offering opportunities for U.S. 
employers to hire immigrants to 
work legally in agriculture and other 
non-professional fields. While H-2A 
visas for agricultural workers are 
uncapped, the procedure for obtain¬ 
ing them is so cumbersome and liti¬ 
gation-prone that fewer than 30,000 
such visas are issued annually, while 
several hundred thousand immi- 
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grants work in the fields illegally. 
Though individuals may work in 
non-agricultural jobs under the H-2B 
visa, restrictive interpretations of the 
statute have generally prevented 
employers from hiring individuals 
for jobs other than those that are sea¬ 
sonal or of very short duration. In 
addition, that category is capped at 
66,000 annually. An even lower cap 
limits sponsorship for permanent res¬ 
idence (green cards) to 10,000 per 
year for immigrants coming here to 
work who possess less than an under¬ 
graduate degree. 

The absence of avenues to work 
legally in the United States is a pri¬ 
mary reason for the current levels of 
illegal immigration. This can be seen 
clearly by looking back at the bracero 
program, which allowed foreign agri¬ 
cultural workers easier access to U.S. 
jobs. 

As the bracero program expanded 
in the 1950s, INS apprehensions of 
illegal immigrants fell from the 1953 
level of 885,587 to as low as 45,336 in 
1959—a 95 percent reduction in the 
flow of illegal immigration into the 
United States. From 1964—when the 
bracero program ended—to 1976, 
INS apprehensions increased from 
86,597 to 875,915 (and have remained 
at roughly that level or higher ever 
since). 

This is not to say that workers who 
entered the bracero program did not 
experience problems or even hard¬ 
ships. The point is that when legal 
entry to work was widely permitted, 
illegal entry to the United States was 
an order of magnitude lower. And 
immigration enforcement officials 
understood this. At a congressional 
hearing in the 1950s, a top INS offi¬ 
cial was asked about stopping illegal 
immigration if Mexican agricultural 
workers could no longer come in 
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legally. He replied, “We can’t do the 
impossible, Mr. Congressman.” 

Congress can certainly choose to 
maintain the status quo, which is an 
enforcement-only approach. Howev¬ 
er, the evidence is strong that current 
policies—or even more hardened 
versions of them—are ineffective. 
From 1990 to 2000, illegal immigra¬ 
tion increased by 5.5 million as the 
number of U.S. Border Patrol agents 
rose from 3,600 to nearly 10,000. 

Existing policies also contribute to 
two unintended consequences: (1) 
More than 300 young men and 
women die each year trying to cross 
dangerous terrain or wade rivers. (2) 
The difficulty of an illegal crossing 
causes more migrants to stay in the 
United States after making it, rather 
than work for a short time and return 
to Mexico. 

One needs a scorecard to follow 
the politics of immigration. But one 
thing worth remembering is that the 
main anti-immigration groups that 
feed information to Capitol Hill are 
neither conservative, Republican, 
nor genuinely interested in stopping 
illegal immigration. The politically 
potent groups are on the left, both 
unions and the anti-immigration 
groups, including the radical wing of 
the environmental movement, which 
favors sharp reductions in the popu¬ 
lation levels of the United States to as 
low as 150 million. Since newcomers 
increase the U.S. population or main¬ 
tain it at its current size, these latter 
groups do not want anyone coming 
here legally either, no matter how 
helpful that would be in reducing 
illegal entry. 

Meanwhile, Bush’s critics on the 
right, led in the House by Colorado 
Republican Tom Tancredo, are wrong 
on key aspects of the president’s 
proposal. 

This is not an amnesty. The defini¬ 
tion of an amnesty is an uncondition¬ 
al pardon. Bush’s proposal requires 
the payment of a fine and does not 
guarantee a green card to anyone. In 
contrast, the 1986 amnesty signed by 
President Reagan allowed permanent 
residence for anyone present in the 
country within certain dates. 


The proposal is not a repeat of the 
1986 law. In 1986, Congress largely 
wiped the slate clean but failed to 
provide any new mechanisms for 
individuals to enter and work legally, 
thus ensuring another buildup of the 
illegal population. 

This is not the end of the American 
worker. Any temporary worker 
program will contain labor protec¬ 
tions. Moreover, Americans who 
may now feel they compete unfairly 
with someone here illegally (who is 
thus too scared to make problems for 
the boss) will no longer face that 
problem. 

T he politics for the administra¬ 
tion are complicated but not 
daunting. Critics say the president is 
proposing immigration reform for 
political reasons and at the same 
time argue that most Americans 
oppose it. Both can’t be true. In fact, 
President Bush started working on 
this issue as early as February 2001 
and neared completion of a proposal 
prior to the September 11 attacks, 
which delayed consideration of the 
initiative. Moreover, the polling data 
on this issue are so ambiguous that 
no one can say it’s a clear vote-getter, 
even among Hispanics. Despite the 
cynicism that greets almost any pro¬ 
posal emanating from Washington, 
one should not discount the most 
obvious explanation for the initia¬ 
tive: The president believes it’s good 
for the country. 

Another political wrinkle: While 
the proposal is said to upset the pres¬ 
ident’s ideological base, in fact, there 
are many conservative enthusiasts, 
including senators Larry Craig and 
John McCain and congressmen 
Chris Cannon, Jeff Flake, and Jim 
Kolbe, who have called for a “mar¬ 
ket-based solution to a market-based 
problem.” Moreover, the business 
community strongly supports immi¬ 
gration reform, and pro-immigrant 
groups like the National Immigra¬ 
tion Forum have made positive state¬ 
ments. This will enable the adminis¬ 
tration to make the Democrats play 
policy, not politics—or face public 


criticism from pro-immigrant 
groups. 

Still, there is room for the presi¬ 
dent to improve his proposal and at 
the same time increase the prospects 
for genuine reform. 

First, he can actively engage on 
his call for legal immigration 
increases, which would largely elim¬ 
inate criticism from the left that the 
proposal does not provide a realistic 
path to permanent residence for 
workers. Large, multiyear increases 
in the “Other Workers” employment 
category is one approach to take, 
which means workers with less than 
a bachelor’s degree could receive 
green cards if sponsored by their 
employers. Another approach would 
be to remain open to some form of 
“earned legalization” concept, 
requiring prospective work in the 
country for a period of years. (Such a 
concept is already contained in two 
existing congressional measures, the 
McCain-Kolbe-Flake bill and the 
Agjobs Act.) 

Second, the administration can 
closely monitor support for more 
modest legislation, such as for agri¬ 
cultural guest workers, and see 
whether taking a bite out of the 
apple first will make it easier to then 
move a larger initiative. 

Third, if the path to permanent 
residency becomes more realistic as 
part of a bipartisan agreement, the 
White House will have to keep its 
eye on the centerpiece—establishing 
a flexible temporary worker program 
for employers—making sure that 
later agency regulations do not 
destroy the utility of the visas, as has 
happened before. 

By combining enforcement with 
new temporary worker visas, the 
president’s plan carries with it a 
tremendous opportunity to reduce 
illegal entry into the United States, 
freeing Border Patrol agents to focus 
on more serious concerns like terror¬ 
ism. It would make controlling the 
border far more manageable and 
make known to authorities anyone 
seeking legal status. Now, who was 
saying that the president no longer 
had a domestic agenda? ♦ 
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The Real 
Car of the Year 

It’s cheaper, cleaner, and made in the U.S.A. 

by Henry Payne 


Detroit 

very January the world’s 
automakers assemble here for 
the glitzy North American 
International Auto Show, an oppor¬ 
tunity to show off their best products 
to the world’s biggest consumer auto 
market and over 7,000 journalists 
from around the globe. And every 
year, the show kicks off with the 
North American Car of the Year 
Award. This year, to no one’s sur¬ 
prise, the 49-journalist panel gave the 
top prize to the politically correct 
media favorite, the Toyota Prius 
hybrid. 

But as impressive as the Prius’s 
green hybrid gas/electric engine tech¬ 
nology is, the breathless press clip¬ 
pings hide a far more significant gen¬ 
eration of vehicles now sitting in 
America’s showrooms. So-called 
PZEV engines—zero-emission gaso¬ 
line engines currently available in 
such mass-appeal cars as the Ford 
Focus and Honda Accord—are hav¬ 
ing a much greater positive impact 
on the environment than their bet¬ 
ter-known hybrid cousins. 

PZEV (pronounced pee-zev) tech¬ 
nology is not getting the attention it 
deserves because it is an evolution 
of—and not a replacement for—the 
internal combustion engine, a device 
despised by environmentalists and 
their political allies. And that is an 
unfortunate thing for America’s envi¬ 
ronment. 

Originally developed for the Cali¬ 
fornia and Northeast markets (where 
lower emissions are mandated), 
PZEV technology is going national. 
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Ford’s Focus has a PZEV option 
with a 2.3-liter engine that is Ameri¬ 
ca’s premier PZEV. At $13,455—or 
just $115 more than a base model 
four-door Focus—the PZEV Focus is 
vastly more affordable than the 
$20,500, four-door Prius. 

And it’s cleaner too. The PZEV 
Focus produces fewer particulate 
emissions—nitrogen oxides and 
hydrocarbons—that cause smog. 
What’s more, the PZEV Focus sacri¬ 
fices nothing in performance, actual¬ 
ly improving on the standard-engine 
Focus. Pumping out a zesty 145 
horsepower, the PZEV accelerates 
from 0 to 60 mph in 9 seconds. It 
takes the Prius 11. 

And, because of its price, the 
greener Focus sells to a wider audi¬ 
ence. Ford projects 100,000 sales 
through the 2004 model year. By con¬ 
trast, only 56,255 Toyota Prius 
hybrids have been bought here in the 
last three years. 

Says Ford Motor Company’s vice 
president for global product develop¬ 
ment, Richard Parry-Jones: “Because 
of its impact on air quality, the PZEV 
will have a much more positive 
impact [than the hybrid] simply 
from the weight of the numbers.” 

Yet, despite the numbers, the U.S. 
government subsidizes Prius buyers, 
but not PZEV buyers, with a $1,500 
tax break—a sweet bonus for upscale 
customers like Arianna Huffington 
and Cameron Diaz who choose the 
car as a social statement. Why the 
discrimination? The reason lies in 
the government’s greater obsession 
with global warming than with the 
health-related emissions that pro¬ 
duce smog. 

As Ford’s Parry-Jones emphasizes, 


“The hybrid and PZEV are solutions 
to two different problems.” 

The one advantage the Prius 
hybrid has over the PZEV Focus is 
fuel economy, with the hybrid 
achieving 51 mpg in highway dri¬ 
ving, well above the PZEV’s 36 mpg. 
As a result, the Prius produces less 
carbon dioxide, a gas many scientists 
link to global warming. 

But global warming is not an issue 
in the United States, where the Sen¬ 
ate voted down the Kyoto Treaty 97- 
0. Nor is fuel mileage an issue in a 
country where gasoline is well below 
$2 a gallon. A 2003 survey by J.D. 
Power & Associates, a global auto 
forecasting company, found that only 
15 percent of consumers consider 
fuel economy when buying a vehicle. 
Even the perennial political argu¬ 
ment that higher fuel mileage would 
make the United States less energy 
dependent on the Middle East is a 
red herring. Europe, which taxes its 
gasoline to $4 a gallon, is still over 50 
percent dependent on the vast—and 
cheap—oil resources of the Middle 
East. 

So while American car companies 
like Ford are producing PZEV Focus 
models that actually address this 
country’s most pressing environmen¬ 
tal concern—urban air quality—the 
U.S. government gives, to a comfort¬ 
able few, tax breaks to buy Japanese- 
manufactured hybrids that reduce 
carbon dioxide, a nonpolluting gas 
not regulated in the United States! 

As Walter McManus of J.D. Power 
& Associates told the Detroit Free 
Press this week, “The fuel savings [of 
hybrid cars like the Prius] are not 
worth the upfront additional cost [of 
$7,000 per vehicle]. You’d have to 
drive the car for 20 years for it to pay 
off.” 

Meanwhile, for just $115 more per 
vehicle, Americans can drive off the 
lot a PZEV Focus that produces a 
stunning one-tenth the emissions of 
a comparable internal combustion- 
powered vehicle. Ultra-green Califor¬ 
nia rates it less polluting than an 
electric car. 

Now that’s a vehicle worthy of the 
title Car of the Year. ♦ 
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Veiled Threat 

Can French secularism survive Islam? 


By Christopher Caldwell 

n late December, Mohamed Hussein Fadlallah, 
spiritual leader of the Lebanese radical organiza¬ 
tion Hezbollah, released to the Western media a 
letter in which he complained of a “stripping of 
liberties from Muslims, even when they have not 
disobeyed the law,” and warned of an emerging climate 
“hostile to religion and to Muslim citizens.” The tone 
was not unusual for a Hezbollah letter. What was unusu¬ 
al was the addressee. For the broadside was launched 
neither at George Bush nor at John Ashcroft but at 
French president Jacques Chirac, who until recently was 
hailed as a hero among Arab radicals for his opposition 
to the American invasion of Iraq. Last March, Chirac 
was mobbed by hundreds of thousands of Algerian well- 
wishers in the streets of Oran. Even Fadlallah in his let¬ 
ter (which is reproduced on the French Middle East 
website www.proche-orient.info ) professed himself “mind¬ 
ful of France’s political role—under your administra¬ 
tion—in Lebanese, Arab, and French matters, and the 
convergence of our positions, along with our interests, 
despite differences on certain points.” 

Fadlallah’s gripe is a law now being rushed to the 
French National Assembly that by February will, in many 
settings, forbid women and girls to wear Muslim head- 
scarves. On December 11, a Chirac-appointed blue-ribbon 
commission under the direction of the centrist politician 
Bernard Stasi recommended a ban on “conspicuous” reli¬ 
gious symbols—including headscarves, yarmulkes, and 
“large crosses”—in schools, hospitals, and other public 
buildings. There were other things in the report, includ¬ 
ing the proposal to add two new national holidays—Yom 
Kippur and Id al-Adha, the Islamic feast of Abraham. The 
new holidays were approved by 98 percent of Muslims, 
according to mid-December polling done by daily Le 
Parisien, but were overwhelmingly rejected by the public 
at large. The commission also broached the establishment 
of a School of Islamic Studies and the teaching of le fait 
religieux (“religion as a subject”) in secondary schools. 
This last measure would seem particularly pressing in a 
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country that has grown thoroughly alienated from reli¬ 
gion. According to an article published in Le Figaro two 
days after Christmas, 45 percent of those who describe 
themselves as Catholics are unable to say what Easter 
celebrates. 

But the commission’s proposals on the veil dwarfed 
everything else. The French are obsessed with Muslim 
headwear, with an intensity that can mystify foreigners. 
There are a dozen books on the veil selling briskly in 
French bookstores now, and to rattle off some of their 
titles puts one in mind of a Monty Python routine: One 
Veiled, the Other Not', The Veil That Is Tearing France Apart ; 
A Veil Over the Republic, Drop the Veil! (by the Iranian 
feminist Chahdortt Djavann), and What the Veil Veils (by 
the leftist gadfly and Stasi commission member Regis 
Debray). The controversy dates from 1989, when the 
first cases of girls’ refusing to uncover themselves 
cropped up. Over 15 years, the issue has been settled and 
reopened through a series of bans, rules, waivers, over¬ 
turnings, and decrees. 

It is true that more women are wearing coverings 
lately (at the National Institute for Oriental Languages 
and Civilizations in Asnieres, a third of the female stu¬ 
dents are covered, according to the Chronicle of Higher 
Education) and that there has been a spike in confronta¬ 
tions between public-school girls and authorities (some 
of them related to political issues in the Middle East and 
in Iraq). But the most recent statistics—1,200 cases of 
veiled girls in state schools, with four expulsions—would 
seem to indicate little more than a dress-code problem of 
limited extent. Yet the French are debating it as Ameri¬ 
cans would debate a declaration of war. 

Which is what the French man on the street per¬ 
ceives it to be. At issue is the assimilability of France’s 
Arab immigrants and their children. France is now 
about 10 percent Muslim. Some set the Muslim popula¬ 
tion (almost all of it Arab) at 5 million, others at 8 mil¬ 
lion. But all agree that the Muslims are disproportionate¬ 
ly (even unconscionably) poor, clustered in housing pro¬ 
jects surrounding France’s biggest cities, victimized by 
discrimination, and ravaged by unemployment and 
increasingly crime. Young men of Arab descent (beurs, as 
they’re called) have been responsible for a lot of that 
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crime, including the vast majority of the hundreds of 
attacks on Jews and Jewish institutions in France over 
the last three years, and for much of an epidemic unruli¬ 
ness in France’s schools. In The Lost Territories of the 
Republic, the sociologist Emmanuel Brenner made an 
inventory of such classroom incidents—kids guffawing 
through lectures on the Holocaust, teachers subjected to 
ethnic taunts, humiliation of girls—that is reported to 
have shocked Jacques Chirac profoundly. So the veil is to 
the French imagination what graffiti were to the Ameri¬ 
can imagination in the late 1970s: harmless per se, yet a 
marking of territory, sparking fear that those willing to 
do harm are in the neighborhood. 

This attitude toward the veil upsets Claude Allegre, 
the Socialist former minister of education, who wrote 
recently: “Anyone who thinks that the ‘atypical’ presence 
of a couple hundred veiled girls among 7 or 8 million 
adolescent students is enough to bring a rather apathetic 
France to its boiling point is kidding himself. The veil is 
above all a symptom of fear—a fear that Le Pen and his 
retrograde and dangerous ideas can ride on.” French 
centrist politicians don’t want the far-right National 
Front of Jean-Marie Le Pen to use anxiety over the 
veil—and more generally over immigration and assimi¬ 
lation—to score big victories in the regional elections 
coming this spring. That is part of the reason why the 
law on the veil is being rushed to the legislature. And 
also part of the reason why France’s minister of the inte¬ 
rior, Nicolas Sarkozy, has spent much of the past year 
trying to bring Islam into line with the country’s laws. 

France has a sharp separation of church and state 
that regulates religion under the rubric of laicite, which 
can be translated as “secularism” but is a specifically 
French concept. As Paris’s Cardinal Lustiger has cor¬ 
rectly noted, laicite —particularly the 1905 laws in which 
it is encoded—is “a history,” more than a theory of gov¬ 
ernment. It was meant to solve several concrete prob¬ 
lems. In 1905, the church was reactionary; it possessed 
enormous state power through its control of the schools; 
and enormous power to influence elections through its 
assets and its authority to excommunicate and preach. 
These factors had come together to permit the church to 
play a central role—as both propagandist and backroom 
string-puller—in denying justice to Capt. Alfred Drey¬ 
fus, the Jewish career officer framed on charges of spying 
for Germany and sentenced to exile. 

Laicite, in other words, is a hundred-year-old com¬ 
promise between a decadent state Catholicism and a cru¬ 
sading rationalism, the key insistence of which is that all 
religions must confine their practice to the private 
sphere. Religion has no place in political life. A French 
politician who uttered an American-style platitude along 


the lines of “My faith sure as heck means a lot to me” 
would be pressured to resign. Where the American First 
Amendment seeks to protect the free exercise of religion 
from state interference, laicite seeks to protect the coun¬ 
try’s political life from being hijacked by the church. 

P erhaps we assume too much in asserting that the 
open democratic republics of the West are compati¬ 
ble with “religion.” We know empirically only that 
they are compatible with Protestantism, Judaism, and 
Catholicism. It is no insult to Islam to say that it may not 
be as assimilable into a regime of laicite as Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism were—because there is little 
historical evidence that Islam can be effectively or sincere¬ 
ly practiced only in private. In recent years, French insti¬ 
tutions have often tried to fudge the matter by offering ad 
hoc religious easements to Muslims that would be 
unthinkable for Protestants, Catholics, or Jews: Last sum¬ 
mer in Lille, the mayoralty made one of its swimming 
pools women-only, and agreed to board up the windows, 
under pressure from Islamic groups. 

The philosopher Chantal Delsol referred in a recent 
interview to Marsilius of Padua, who argued in the four¬ 
teenth century that the papacy had no right to interfere in 
the affairs of states. “The Islamic Marsilius hasn’t 
appeared yet,” she said. “And if he did, on what [Islamic] 
texts could he possibly base his case?” If Delsol is right, 
then France has a difficult choice: either scrapping the 
principle that has been the foundation of its social har¬ 
mony for a century or banning the public expression of a 
religion. One of them—either the French social compact, 
or Islam as it is normally practiced—will have to go. 

And France has a great deal of trouble admitting that 
this may be the choice it faces. The sociologist Michel 
Wieviorka answers Delsol by saying that we must distin¬ 
guish between Islam (religious, good) and Islamism 
(political, bad), “much as one must separate Catholicism, 
Judaism, or Protestantism from their most radical funda¬ 
mentalisms.” The distinction between Islam and 
“extremist” Islam redefines as political any elements of 
the religion that the French public doesn’t like. It thus 
offers an out to those who would retain their multicul- 
turalist credentials—“your culture is just as good as 
mine”—while taking aim specifically at the veil. It is not 
Islam but “extremism” that is being targeted. 

Such thinking has the added benefit of moving 
France’s biggest problem out of an arena the French 
don’t understand (religion) into an arena they under¬ 
stand quite well (politics). But at a steep price, for it 
throws the proposed legislation on the veil into a thicket 
of disingenuousness. 
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The neutrality of the law is a fraud, because France is 
worried about Islam , not about “religion.” So the Ile-de- 
France chapter of the French Council on the Muslim 
Religion (CFCM), the newly established public body 
that mediates between French Muslims and their gov¬ 
ernment, is right to declare that the law “is aimed at 
Muslims, stigmatizes their religion, practices exclusion, 
and condemns them to turning inward to their own com¬ 
munity.” The ban on crosses and yarmulkes is meant 
only to disguise the singling out of Islam by distributing 
restrictions evenly across the religions—as if the reli¬ 
gions themselves were different “styles” of the same 
thing. Clearly laicite is not the principle that is being 
defended here—it is being defended, yes, but only inci¬ 
dentally, as a means of curbing Islam while allowing the 
French state to appear politically correct. 

Obviously political correctness is not a presentable 
reason for an intrusion into the religious lives of a nation’s 
citizens. So French authorities are flailing about for a pre¬ 
text that can be mentioned in polite company. Chirac has 
tried to cast his actions as a defense of feminism, saying 
that “a society’s level of civilization is measured first and 
foremost by the position that women occupy in it.” In this 
he has had ample backing, from the philosopher Paul 
Ricoeur to the magazine Elle. The magazine, casting the 
veil as an “intolerable discrimination” and the “visible 
symbol of the submission of women in public,” sponsored 
a petition against it that was signed by the designer Sonia 
Rykiel and the actresses Isabelle Adjani, Nathalie Baye, 
Emmanuelle Beart, and Isabelle Huppert, along with sev¬ 
eral intellectuals and politicians. 

On the Monday before Christmas, 3,000 veiled women 
took to the streets of Paris, begging to differ. They 
marched against the proposed law along with a sizable 
male “security detail.” Two young students claimed to 
have come up with the idea for a “spontaneous” demon¬ 
stration themselves. No one believed them. There are 
three more demonstrations planned before the first week 
of February. One will be led by the Muslim Collective of 
France, whose best-known organizer is the telegenic fun¬ 
damentalist Tariq Ramadan. Another has been organized 
for January 17 by Mohammed Ennacer Latreche, founder 
of the Strasbourg-based French Muslims’ party (PMF). 
The theme of the PMF march will be “No to Lay Islamo- 
phobia.” (“Islamophobia” being a word coined defensively 
two years ago in response to the essayist Pierre-Andre 
Taguieff’s book The New Judeo-phobia, which described an 
anti-Semitic upsurge on the left and in Islamist circles. A 
good dictionary definition of Islamophobia might be 
“resistance to Judeophobia.”) 

Religious parties are a violation of French laicite (the 
PMF is another of those ad hoc exceptions mentioned 


above), but in fact, Latreche’s is not a Muslim party—its 
program consists almost purely of anti-Semitism. At 
Latreche rallies, lists are handed out that detail Ameri¬ 
can and Jewish products to boycott; the “Jewish” ones 
are accompanied by a Nazi yellow star bearing the word 
“Jude” (German for Jew). Latreche was the subject of a 
telling profile in early January by the journalists Blan- 
dine Grosjean and Olivier Vogel of Liberation, in which it 
was noted that he has taken to referring to France’s 
Socialist party as the Zionist party, and now associates 
with one of France’s notorious Holocaust deniers. He 
coedited a work called “The Judeo-Nazi Manifesto of 
Ariel Sharon” and took several Parisian youths to Bagh¬ 
dad to serve as human shields before the invasion of Iraq. 
“Fear is going to have to change sides,” Liberation quoted 
Latreche as saying. “It’s going to have to pass from the 
side of veiled women to the side of those politicians who 
are going to vote for this law.” 

In a sense, this is exactly what France has bargained 
for in transforming a serious religious problem into a 
serious political problem. And it is a good bargain, too, 
making it possible to refer Latreche-style outrages to the 
police, arresting the violent, and leaving in peace those 
who practice their religion inoffensively. But none of this 
is as easy as it sounds. 

Jean Bauberot, one of the members of the Stasi com¬ 
mission, stressed that France needs a policy on religion 
that is “credible beyond our own borders.” He is right 
for two reasons. One is that, however battered it may 
look at present, the European Union could yet evolve 
into a tighter confederation, with community-wide 
directives on religious freedom. France would like those 
to arise out of its own system, and not out of, say, the sys¬ 
tem of Ireland, whose constitution mentions the Holy 
Trinity in its preamble. 

The second reason involves Islam worldwide. French 
politicians were apt to brag during the Iraq war of how 
clearly their voice was heard in the Arab world. France 
indeed has sway there, but at the price that it must listen 
attentively to the Arab world’s wishes. The mufti of 
Egypt has darkly warned Chirac that the anti-veil law 
would “destroy the social peace of French society.” The 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt has called it “an interfer¬ 
ence in the realm of Muslims’ personal and religious lib¬ 
erty.” And Hezbollah wrote that angry letter to Chirac. 
Interior Minister Sarkozy was thus heartened when 
Mohamed Sayyed Tantawi, the hugely influential imam 
of al-Azhar theological institute in Egypt, told him that 
France had the right to ban the veil. While Sarkozy’s vis¬ 
it was presented as a drop-in after a vacation, it was obvi¬ 
ously of high diplomatic import. 

But alongside any cheer that Sarkozy may feel at this 
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“The veil is my choice”: Demonstration in Paris, December 23, 2003 


triumph of diplomacy, it must be sobering to know that 
France needs a nihil obstat from Muslim clerics abroad 
before it can pass a piece of domestic legislation. More 
sobering still is an increasing tendency among Muslim 
theologians to count France as part of Dar al-Islam (“the 
House of Islam”). When Tantawi made similar ac¬ 
commodations to Sarkozy’s predecessor, Jean-Pierre 
Chevenement, in the late 1990s, other clerics at al-Azhar 
repudiated them under pressure from French Muslim 
groups. 

W hat lessons has America drawn from this 
episode? None. It has decided to gloat instead. 
There are elements of laicite in American poli¬ 
tics, such as the American Civil Liberties Union’s efforts 
to ban creches from public land at Christmastime. But the 
broader American system does not insist on the religious 
evacuation of the public square. It is probably the stronger 
for that. Nevertheless, Americans in government have 
been too quick to criticize French attempts to regulate the 
veil. John Hanford, the State Department’s roving ambas¬ 
sador for freedom of religion, expressed his concern that 
France was violating “a fundamental principle of religious 
freedom.” Pennsylvania senator Rick Santorum called the 
law “further evidence of the postmodern culture in 
Europe. When you marginalize faith, you end up margin¬ 
alizing the people of faith.” (In Britain, too, the measure 


was attacked by both the 
Foreign Office and Rowan 
Williams, the archbishop 
of Canterbury.) 

These are cheap shots. 
Americans overestimate 
the constitutional issues 
involved primarily 
because they are ignorant 
of the historic ones. Jean- 
Marie Colombani, editor 
of Le Monde, is right to 
say, “It is no longer a 
question of religious free¬ 
dom but of public order.” 
One can prefer the Ameri¬ 
can means of dealing with 
religious diversity and 
still question the smug 
assumption that Ameri¬ 
ca’s constitutional order 
could easily cope with the 
facts on the ground that 
exist in France—i.e., the 
equivalent of, in this country, some 30 million rapidly radi¬ 
calizing Muslims, concentrated in a handful of pivotal 
cities. 

Banning the veil is not about Anglo-Saxon constitu¬ 
tional niceties, it is about a clash of civilizations. 
France’s Muslims bring higher rates of practice and 
much more passion to their religion than France’s post- 
Christian secularists bring to the defense of the Repub¬ 
lic. Those Frenchmen who cling to the order of laicite 
have begun to fear that Islam is strong enough to over¬ 
throw it. That is a problem for people of all non-Islamic 
religions. Devout Catholics have at times been shabbily 
treated under laicite, and many likely think the world it 
structures is arid and unspiritual. Yet in a country where 
the public square is dominated by laicite, Catholics are 
able to practice their faith unmolested. What guarantee 
do they have that they will be able to do so in a public 
square dominated by Islam? 

Such questions show why this law, which looks illogi¬ 
cal and off-the-point to foreigners, is nothing of the sort. 
France’s problem is not some short-circuiting of individ¬ 
ual freedom due to a faulty constitutional code—in fact, 
looking at the problem that way is what has led France to 
delay acting on the veil for 15 years. The problem is find¬ 
ing a way to deal with Islam while it is still, as conde¬ 
scending editorialists put it, the second religion of 
France, and before it becomes, more simply, the religion 
of France. ♦ 
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You deserve a factual look at .. . 83 

The “Geneva Accord** 

Is it the way to lastring peace rin the Hriddle East or to disaster? 

With great hoopla, two private citizens, unconnected with and unauthorized by their respective governments, have taken it 
upon themselves to produce the draft of a “peace treaty,” which would finally bring an end to the century-old struggle between 
Jews and Arabs. The treaty, the “Geneva Accord,” would almost immediately bring about a “Palestinian” state. 


“The Geneva Accord is a 
Trojan Horse, meant to destroy 
the State of Israel. The world and 
Israel should firmly repudiate it.” 


What are the facts? 

Negotiators without standing: Yossi Beilin, the 
“negotiator” for the Israeli side, has no official standing at all. 
He is a former minister of justice, but has been repudiated by 
the Israeli electorate. His Arab counterpart Yasser Abed 
Rabbo has no standing either. He is said to have Yasser 
Arafat’s ear, whatever that may be worth. 

This is extraordinary. It is as if an American citizen, say, for 
instance, A1 Gore or Pat Buchanan, were to negotiate with an 
Iraqi confidant of Saddam Hussein about the American-Iraqi 
relationship. 

Apart from the sheer illegitimacy 
of this process, provisions of this 
Accord need examination. They 
are, without exception, damaging 
to Israel, which, as usual, is asked 
to make all “concessions.” If this 
Accord were to come to fruition, it 

would threaten the very survival of Israel as a Jewish state. 
The Accord cedes the Temple Mount, the Jewish people’s 
holiest of holies, the focus of its two-thousand-year yearning, 
to the “Palestinians.” Jews could be admitted only at the 
sufferance of the Muslims. Why would any Jew concede the 
very soul of his people and of his nation? Would the Muslims 
concede Mecca, would the Catholic Church concede the 
Vatican? 

But there are equally or perhaps even more weighty 
matters than these “sentimental” considerations. Under this 
Accord, Israel would agree to almost total withdrawal from 
Judea/Samaria (the “West Bank”) and Gaza, dramatically 
increasing the number of “settlers” who would have to be 
repatriated. Since the Accord considers them to be “illegal 
occupiers” no compensation would be conceded to them. 
Under the Accord, the high ground dominating the Tel Aviv 
region and the central coastal strip would be in “Palestinian” 
hands. More than seventy per cent of Israel’s population lives 
in that area and most of its industrial and military capacity 
and its major civilian airport are located there. Only a fool 


could believe that the Arabs, who have broken every provision 
of the vaunted Oslo Accord, would not avail themselves of the 
opportunity of critically damaging or, if possible, totally 
destroying the Israeli state. 

Israel naked before its enemies: Further, the suggested 
transfer of the Jordan River Valley, Israel’s first line of defense 
against attack from the east, would put it into an untenable 
military position. Any safety net, any viable security for Israel 
would disappear. Israel would lie virtually naked and helpless 
before its mortal enemies if this disastrous Accord were ever 

_ implemented. 

The Accord is ambiguous about the so- 
called “right of return.” There is 
apparently no longer insistence that all 
“refugees” be allowed to settle in Israel. 
The “refugees” are the descendants of 
those who, at the urging of the Arab 
armies that invaded the Jewish state at 
the very day of its founding, fled the fighting. There were 
about 500,000 of them; they have now miraculously swelled 
to five million. Nobody talks about returning the millions of 
German refugees to what is now Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and nobody dreams of compensating them. But under the 
Geneva Accord, all those “refugees” are to be paid 
“compensation,” which could amount to hundreds of billions 
of dollars. Significantly, no compensation is countenanced 
for the about 800,000 Jews, who were expelled or who had to 
flee for their lives from the Arab countries, where in most 
cases they had lived for over 1,000 years. 

Under the Geneva Accord, Judea/Samaria (the “West 
Bank”), which, together with Gaza, would form the 
“Palestinian” state, is to be free of Jews, made judenrein, in 
line with the Nazi model. But how about the over one million 
Arabs who live and prosper in Israel? Would it not be fair and 
reciprocal if they were transferred from “Israel proper” and 
were moved into the new “Palestinian” state? The Geneva 
Accord does not address this obvious question, and nobody 
else does either. 


If the Geneva Accord were accepted and implemented, it would be an unmitigated disaster for Israel. It would give its holiest 
site, the very essence of the Zionist dream, to its Arab enemies. It would accept perhaps hundreds of thousands of so-called 
“refugees,” which would thus finish Israel as a Jewish state. It would make Israel militarily indefensible. The Geneva Accord is 
a Trojan Horse, meant to destroy the State of Israel. The world and Israel should firmly repudiate it. 
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From Gene to Dean 


The children’s crusade in American politics 

By Andrew Ferguson 


O ver the past year, as 
Howard Dean’s Chil¬ 
dren’s Crusade emerged 
from the dorms and class¬ 
rooms and ecstasy raves of America’s 
colleges, and the young crusaders 
began tilting their wooden (and very 
sharp) swords toward the heart of what 
remains of the Democratic party estab¬ 
lishment, some of us turned our 
thoughts to the first Children’s Cru¬ 
sade in American politics—the one led 
against the party establishment in 1968 
by the improbable figure of Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. 

Hoary ruminations on McCarthy 
may well become unavoidable in the 
next few weeks with the appearance of 
a new biography by a British historian 
named Dominic Sandbrook. Eugene 
McCarthy: The Rise and Fall of Postwar 
American Liberalism is an interesting 
book, handsomely written, and closely 
researched. And while Sandbrook, like 
all sober-sided biographers, declines to 
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draw cheap, facile parallels between his 
historical subject and today’s head¬ 
lines, his work is rich enough to allow 
others, like me, to do so. 

It would be too bad, though, if 
reviewers relied on Sandbrook’s book 
alone for their parallel-drawing, for 
Eugene McCarthy betrays a hostility 
toward Eugene McCarthy that verges 

Eugene McCarthy 

The Rise and Fall 
of Postwar American Liberalism 
by Dominic Sandbrook 
KnopC 352 pp., $25.95 

on character assassination. They say 
every biographer begins to hate his 
subject somewhere during his 
research, in keeping with the principle 
that familiarity breeds contempt, and 
that the biographer’s duty therefore 
lies in crawling his way back toward 
something like toleration, if not affec¬ 
tion, before he finishes his work. Sand- 
brook’s familiarity with McCarthy 
evidently curdled into contempt early 
on, and he never crawled back. As 


McCarthy meanders through a long, 
various, and eventful career, Sand¬ 
brook snipes at him from behind any 
available rock, never troubling with 
inconsistencies in the line of attack. 
McCarthy is reactionary, except when 
he is unrealistically liberal. He is too 
idealistic; he is too cynical. He has his 
head in the clouds and entertains the 
basest motives exclusively. He is a 
crudely ambitious pol who cares only 
about writing vers libre. He cracks jokes 
that, while very funny, are often inap¬ 
propriate, and he’s humorless to boot. 

Where the historical record is thin, 
Sandbrook speculates, as biographers 
will—yet only when it ill serves his 
subject. McCarthy never catches a 
break. I put the book down with no 
intention of picking it back up when, 
about two-thirds through, I came 
across the sentence that distills the 
Sandbrookian method. McCarthy’s 
view of constitutional interpretation 
grew more conservative over the 
years—a development his biographer 
accounts for like so: “This was no 
doubt a matter of personal pique as 
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much as philosophical conviction.” 
That “no doubt” gives the game away: 
I don’t have any evidence for this, hut what 
else would you expect from such a creep? 
McCarthy was a fastidiously pri¬ 
vate “public figure,” and his 
motives were always hard 
to discern, but Sand- 
brook patches these 
holes in his narrative 
with a caulk of bile. 

The poor guy must 
have hated writing 
this book. 

B ut I picked it up 
again anyway, because 
(his biographer notwith¬ 
standing) McCarthy stands out from 
recent political history as a uniquely 
appealing man: funny, thoughtful, 
eccentric, allusive; a professional 
politician whose mind had plenty left 
over when the politics was done. He’s 
hard to figure out. No one, early in 
McCarthy’s career, could have predict¬ 
ed that his political life would reach a 
climax with an effort to unhorse a pres¬ 
ident of his own party. As a young man 
he had entered a Benedictine seminary, 
dropped out, joined up again, and 
dropped out again, and he never shook 
the habits of a mind steeped in 
Catholic scholasticism. His classical 
training would emerge at the unlikeli- 
est moments. Watching from a hotel 
window as a phalanx of Chicago police¬ 
men waded into protestors during 
the chaotic 1968 Democratic 
convention, he turned to a 
companion and said the hor¬ 
rible scene reminded him of 
the Battle of Lake Trasimeno. 

Sandbrook respects the 
intellectual influences that shaped 
McCarthy’s thinking and he explains 
them well. As a student in the 1930s 
McCarthy was part of the Catholic 
Worker crowd, theologically orthodox 
but politically left-wing, and to this 
day McCarthy still reminisces fondly 
of visits with Dorothy Day. After semi¬ 
nary, he tried his hand at farming, then 
took a job teaching economics at a 
Catholic college in Minnesota—which, 
given the state of Catholic thought 
about the marketplace in those days. 




was a bit like teaching Transubstantia- 
tion at the Wharton School. He never 
did get the hang of how a free market 
might work, and he remained a quasi¬ 
socialist for most of his career. 

McCarthy won his first 
race for Congress in 
1948. He was a 
protege of Hubert 
Humphrey, then 
the dynamo mayor 
of Minneapolis 
who had led the 
purge of Commu¬ 
nists from the state’s 
Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor party. Like Hum¬ 
phrey—and like Harry Tru¬ 
man, their national leader—Mc¬ 
Carthy was a committed Cold Warrior, 
his anti-communism as much a part of 
his Catholic disposition as his watered 
socialism. 

In Washington he was a competent 
congressman but easily bored. He pre¬ 
ferred to attend windy conferences on 
such topics as “the intersection of 
Catholic thought and political action,” 
and he thereby made a name for 
himself as a political intellectu¬ 
al in the mold of Adlai 
Stevenson (although, unlike 
Stevenson, he insisted on 
writing his books himself). 

When a Senate seat opened up 
in 1958, the party elders suggested 
he take it. 

By the middle of his second 
Senate term, however, he was 
bored again and drifting left¬ 
ward, away from the anti- 
Communist consensus that 
had undergirded his career, 
and his party, for twenty years. 

The immediate cause was Lyndon 
Johnson’s feckless prosecution of the 
Vietnam War. McCarthy fell also under 
the influence of Senator William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, the increasingly 
dovish chairman of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee. As intellectual influ¬ 
ences go, this was a step down from 
Thomas Aquinas. 

With Fulbright, McCarthy formed 
the nucleus of an antiwar cell in the 
Senate and within the national Demo¬ 
cratic party—“bomb-throwers,” John¬ 



son called them, without irony. But as 
a national figure McCarthy was still 
second tier in 1967. An itinerant group 
of activists wandered the Senate office 
building in search of a senator who 
would dare run against Johnson’s then- 
assured reelection bid, solidifying the 
new “peace movement” by turning it 
into a presidential campaign. For a 
Democratic officeholder, taking on the 
party establishment so decisively 
would mean an end to any larger ambi¬ 
tion, and everyone who was asked, 
beginning with Robert Kennedy, said 
no. Only McCarthy, after much shuf¬ 
fling of feet, said yes. To this day it’s 
hard to know why. The announcement 
of his candidacy was typically diffi¬ 
dent. Appearing before the press in the 
Senate Caucus Room, he never used 
the words “candidate” or even “nomi¬ 
nation.” He said only that he would 
put the antiwar position “before the 
people,” to see how they would 
respond. 

A campaign poster from 1968 
showed a bird’s-eye photo of Mc¬ 
Carthy standing by himself in an oth¬ 
erwise empty plaza patterned in 
brick. The legend read: “He 
Stood Up Alone and Some¬ 
thing Happened.” Well, yes. 
McCarthy nearly beat John¬ 
son in the New Hampshire 
primary. Four days later 
Kennedy joined the race. Two 
weeks after that, Johnson dropped out. 
Three weeks later, Humphrey became 
a candidate and eventually, in the riot- 
riven convention that August, his par¬ 
ty’s nominee. At the end of the year, 
Kennedy was dead, Johnson was exiled 
to ignominious retirement, Richard 
Nixon was president-elect—and 
according to a national poll, among 
people under the age of twenty-four 
Eugene McCarthy was the most popu¬ 
lar man in America. 


C1EEE! 


I 


n a way—to return to today’s 
headlines and parallel-drawing— 
Howard Dean’s mobilization of a large 
army of young volunteers is more 
impressive than McCarthy’s. In the 
1960s politics had not yet earned the 
dismal reputation it enjoys today, 
when it appears to most Americans, 
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young and old, as not merely irrelevant 
but, worse, the exclusive domain of 
hobbyists and cranks, in thrall to the 
bellowing narcissists who strut across 
the sets of Hardball and The O’Reilly 
Factor and Hannity and Colmes. Unless 
you have a natural taste for it, politics 
in the age of cable and blogs must seem 
as cultic as a Star Trek convention— 
and what sensible person, watching a 
foam-flecked debate over the relative 
merits of Spock and Bones, would 
want to be a Trekkie? Yet 
somehow from this slough of 
indifference Dean has con¬ 
jured passion and excitement, 
and he has done so among a 
class of people who might 
otherwise have been thought 
to have better things to do, 
like study. 


M cCarthy had an easier 
time of it. Thanks to 
the military draft, politics 
had a built-in relevance for 
young people, especially 
young men, in 1968; if they 
couldn’t end the war in Viet¬ 
nam by “working within the 
system” and “participating in 
the political process,” there 
was a reasonable chance they 
would be sent to a jungle very 
far away and get shot. Such a 
prospect imposes its own 
kind of urgency. And when 
McCarthy presented himself 
as the only plausible vehicle 
for altering the course of the 
war, tens of thousands quite 
understandably signed up. 

These weren’t just Johnson’s 
political opponents, these 
young folk, they were his 
potential victims. The Chil¬ 
dren’s Crusade was an act of self- 
defense. 

But not wholly self-defense, of 
course. Anyone who’s ever worked on 
a political campaign before the age of, 
say, twenty-four knows where the real 
interest lies, and it’s not in a “serious 
discussion of the issues in hopes of 
advancing a progressive agenda for the 
future of this country” or whatever. It’s 
the cold pizza at four A.M., it’s the naps 


stolen on the headquarters floor, it’s 
the fast friendships, it’s the sex—real if 
you’re lucky, hypothetical otherwise. 
It’s the best of dorm life, and no classes 
the next morning. It is like this in 
every Children’s Crusade, in 1968 no 
less than in 2004. 

Yet there are more substantial simi¬ 
larities between then and now. Mc¬ 
Carthy saw, as Dean later did, that in 
the view of many party members the 
party establishment had grown flaccid 


and corrupt. Analysts marvel that so 
many of Dean’s supporters seem 
unaware of his political positions, if 
not flatly opposed to them. McCarthy 
is remembered today as an antiwar 
candidate, and of course he was, but in 
1968, polls in New Hampshire and 
elsewhere showed that a large minority 
of his voters, especially older ones, 
either misunderstood his position on 
Vietnam or disagreed with it. What 


} they did understand was that he wasn’t 
Lyndon Johnson. He offered a way 
around a distant political apparatus 
that had disengaged from the people to 
whom it was theoretically beholden. 
The mismanagement of the Vietnam 
War from Washington was just one 
sign of the disconnection. Johnson and 
Humphrey, in their day, had no sense 
j of this free-floating disenchantment, 
and Gephardt and Kerry couldn’t see it 
in theirs. McCarthy did, and so did 
Dean. 

And there the parallels 
draw to a close. You can’t 
think about political insur¬ 
gencies too long before you 
come up against the character 
of the insurgents themselves, 
and in this regard Dean fares 
less well in the compar¬ 
isons—or perhaps better, 
depending on your taste. 


the men who run them, and 
that a political campaign 
should be bigger than its can¬ 
didate. His favorite politi¬ 
cian, he said, was Edmund 
Burke—pompous again, may¬ 
be, but revealing. His reti¬ 
cence seemed principled as 
well as personal. He attended Mass 
every day, for example, yet never spoke 
in public of his private faith—a blessed 
contrast to candidates who seldom go 
to services yet won’t shut up about how 
much religion means to them. 
McCarthy despised charisma, deemed 
j it dangerous and undemocratic—Bob¬ 
by Kennedy horrified him, partly for 
this reason—and his disdain, paradox- 
j ically, made him all the more charis- 


T hroughout his career, 
when the professorial 
mood was upon him (as it 
often was), McCarthy had 
called for “the de-personal- 
ization of politics”—a phrase 
that sounded just as pompous 
then as it does now, but 
which nonetheless expressed 
a thought-through belief 
about how self-government 
should work. McCarthy 
thought institutions deserved 
more care and attention than 
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matic. When he campaigned in 1968 
huge crowds would greet him, rafter¬ 
swinging crowds, roof-raising, thun¬ 
derous crowds, and he would refuse to 
amplify the enthusiasm that poured 
over him. He never played to the 
crowd. The crowd loved him for it. 

“Crusading zeal,” Sandbrook cor¬ 
rectly writes, “was not merely 
something with which McCarthy 
felt uncomfortable; it was also some¬ 
thing he regarded as irrational and 
insidious.” 

T he campaign was inevitably 
bizarre. The candidate declined to 
hire a professional campaign manager, 
for one thing. In a nine-month slog, he 
never once spoke from a prepared text. 
The larger and more important his 
audience, the duller and longer his 
speech would be. He stoutly resisted 
the grand gesture. A big break came 
when he appeared on the Tonight Show 
with Johnny Carson, who asked 
whether he thought he’d be a good 
president. “I think,” McCarthy said 
after a pause, “that I would be ade¬ 
quate.” When Johnson withdrew from 
the campaign, reporters rushed 
McCarthy for a comment, an occasion 
to rally the troops: “Things have got¬ 
ten rather complicated,” he said, and 
left it at that. Why didn’t more blacks 
vote for him, a columnist once asked. 
“I don’t know,” he said. “I haven’t real¬ 
ly made much of an argument that 
they should.” Early on he abandoned 
that staple of industrial-state politick¬ 
ing—greeting the sunrise shift at facto¬ 
ry gates—because, he explained, “I’m 


not really a morning person.” At 
fundraisers he would routinely appear, 
shake a few hands, then retire to the 
bar. 

His idiosyncrasies wore badly on 
the few professionals on his staff. 
“Even Caesar could kiss the ass of 
somebody who would be useful to his 
cause,” said one, “but not Gene.” They 
blamed laziness, personal pique, self¬ 
ishness—the same motives that, thirty- 
five years later, his biographer ascribes 
to him. And McCarthy was waspish 
indeed. But there was more to it than 
that. He didn’t like pressing the flesh, 
it’s true, especially at factory gates at 
sun-up, but he campaigned twenty 
hours at a stretch when he had to, and 
though his showcase speeches were 
invariably dull, in small groups, in liv¬ 
ing rooms and church basements, he 
would reach for eloquence and often 
find it. He didn’t make special plays for 
black votes—or farm votes, or factory 
votes—because “I will speak the same 
to all.” When Kennedy boasted that 
his state-of-the-art campaign had 
assembled more than thirty advisory 
committees, each assigned to a specific 
demographic subset of the general 
population, McCarthy was agog. “I 
knew that Baskin-Robbins had thirty- 
one flavors of ice cream,” he said. “I 
hadn’t known there were thirty-one 
different types of American.” 

The political professionals got him 
wrong. Norman Mailer, a political 
idiot, came closer to the truth when he 
saw in McCarthy’s diffidence a hint of 
“the most serious conservative to run 
for nomination since Robert Taft.” The 


British journalist Henry Fairlie called 
him “the nearest thing there is to 
Calvin Coolidge.” Barry Goldwater 
considered him one of his favorite 
politicians—“a gentleman and a schol¬ 
ar, who has done things in a calm and 
reasonable way.” There was enough 
emotional gas in the air in 1968, 
McCarthy later said, without him try¬ 
ing to light a match to set it off. 

“Calm and reasonable” is not, of 
course, the style of our present poli¬ 
tics—and certainly not of the leader of 
our latest Children’s Crusade. It is 
impossible to imagine McCarthy 
in one of Dean’s artery-popping 
harangues. For that matter, it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine him uttering any of 
the oily self-advertisements that have 
become essential to the modern cam¬ 
paign. Think of George W. Bush in 
2000: “I’m a very compassionate per¬ 
son”; or John McCain, the same year: 
“I just get very angry about social 
injustice—I’m sorry, but it’s who I 
am.” Of course, as Dean supporters 
will point out, the things that made 
McCarthy appealing to many people 
were inextricable from, maybe identi¬ 
cal to, the things that made him a los¬ 
er: the ambivalence and cool detach¬ 
ment, the irony and wit, the range of 
learning and intellectual curiosity. His 
detractors always said that McCarthy 
thought he was too good for politics. 
His admirers thought he was right to 
think that. 

W hat effect did this first Children’s 
Crusade have? Did it—to ask 
the most obvious question—meet its 
intended object of hastening the end of 
the war? Sandbrook, in this new biog¬ 
raphy, says no, and he’s probably right. 
Then he goes a step further to say that 
it actually lengthened the war, by crip¬ 
pling Humphrey’s chance for election 
and clearing the way for Nixon’s nar¬ 
row victory—an absurd claim. Nixon, 
always with one eye on reelection, 
made sure to have most of the troops 
out by 1972 and damn the larger con¬ 
sequences (just as, in 1971, he imposed 
wage and price controls to stymie infla¬ 
tion till the ballots were safely counted 
a year later, leaving his successors to 
reap the inflationary whirlwind). It is 
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The End of Innocence 

J.M. Barrie’s Peter Pan isn’t aging well. 

by Gaby Wenig 


not at all certain that Humphrey, an 
enthusiastic supporter of the war from 
the start, would have wrapped things 
up so hastily. Even McCarthy suggest¬ 
ed during the campaign—in his typi¬ 
cally desultory fashion: kind of here 
and there, sort of once in a while—that 
under his own peace plan some U.S. 
soldiers might have to remain in Viet¬ 
nam for five more years. 

Undeniably, however, the 1968 
Crusade hastened the self-destruction 
of the Democratic party’s old regime, 
as it existed under Lyndon Johnson. 
In political parties old regimes are 
always being destroyed and replaced 
by new regimes that then grow old 
themselves, to be destroyed and 
replaced in their turn, and by now, 
after three and a half decades, the lay¬ 
ers of rubble are too deep to trace a line 
of influence from McCarthy’s cam¬ 
paign to the Democratic party’s pre¬ 
sent condition. Yet the havoc of 1968 
did inspire wholesale reform of the 
party’s system for selecting convention 
delegates. By design the new rules 
removed power from the party’s pro¬ 
fessionals and placed it squarely in the 
hands of the dewy-eyed innocents who 
nominated George McGovern four 
years later. 

At least one electoral catastrophe, 
therefore, can be traced to McCarthy’s 
Crusade. And maybe more. As Sand- 
brook points out, the McCarthy cam¬ 
paign also foreshadowed the party’s 
separation from its traditional bedrock 
constituency—Southern whites and 
blue-collar males—in favor of the rich 
liberals, college professors, graduate 
students, and childless yuppies who 
became the most reliable constituen¬ 
cies of many subsequent campaigns: 
John Anderson’s, Gary Hart’s, Michael 
Dukakis’s. 

As it happens, these look to be 
Howard Dean’s most reliable con¬ 
stituencies, too. If Dean wants to know 
where a crusade like his is headed, he 
can always ask McCarthy, who is (won¬ 
derful to say) still alive and thriving, 
dividing his time between a retirement 
home in Georgetown and his farm in 
the Virginia Piedmont. The number’s 
in the book if the doctor wants to make 
the call. ♦ 


T he new $100 million filming 
of Peter Pan, directed by EJ. 
Hogan for Universal Pic¬ 
tures, bills itself as “the time¬ 
less story as you’ve never seen it 
before.” Much of it looks very familiar, 
however. Sure, there are some new spe¬ 
cial effects that make the children’s 
flight to Neverland look as if they are 
flying through the Space Mountain 
ride at Disneyland, 
and the fight scenes 
between Peter and 
Hook as if choreo¬ 
graphed from Crouch¬ 
ing Tiger, Hidden Drag¬ 
on. But the film 
is basically a live- 
action version of the 
1953 Disney animated 
classic. 

The film takes 
place in early twenti¬ 
eth-century London, 
the same place and 
period where James 
Matthew Barrie origi¬ 
nally wrote the story, 
and its Peter is the » 
same flamboyant 
sylph who has been 
charming adults and 
children for more than 
a century. Mr. Darling 
and Captain Hook are 
both played by the same actor, Jason 
Isaacs, which is how it was done in the 
original productions. 

And yet something is different in 
this new version, for the children 
around Peter—the Darling siblings 
and the sorry band of Lost Boys—seem 
altered. Barrie always had a pro¬ 
nounced distaste for adulthood and a 


Gaby Wenig is a writer in Los Angeles. 


belief in the innocence of children. But 
he wasn’t a complete sentimentalist, 
and the children’s innocence showed 
itself in their comic hedonism. Indeed, 
that’s what provided Barrie with the 
wit that makes reading Peter Pan a 
delight and prevents it from being 
merely a mawkish treatise on the folly 
of maturity. In this film, Hallmark sen¬ 
timentality replaces the humor, and a 
curious knowingness 
replaces the unselfcon¬ 
sciousness that used to 
make the story run. 

That’s a pity, really, 
because innocence is 
what Peter Pan is all 
about. The character 
was created by a man 
fixated on arresting 
time and returning to 
the idylls of child¬ 
hood. It was an obses¬ 
sion that started before 
Barrie even grew up. 
He was the seventh 
surviving child in a 
family of eight, born 
in 1860 to David 
Barrie, a handloom 
weaver, and Margaret 
Ogilvy in the Scottish 
village of Kirriemuir. 

His mother had 
great educational am¬ 
bitions for her children. She was a reli¬ 
gious woman who in her youth had 
belonged to an austere splinter group of 
the Presbyterian Church known as the 
Auld Lichts (old lights), and her great¬ 
est desire was that her sons become 
ministers. Her star child was her mid¬ 
dle son, David, who showed tremen¬ 
dous academic promise. But in 1866 
when he was thirteen, David died in a 
skating accident. Margaret Ogilvy’s face 



J.M. Barrie, age nine. 
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J.M. Barrie plays Captain Hook to Michael Llewellyn Davies’s Peter Pan. 


became, in J.M’s words, “soft” and 
“wet” in sadness, and she started her 
lifelong obsessive mourning for David. 

Six-year-old J.M. could see that in 
her mind’s eye, David was frozen in 
glorious youth, and he ached to become 
his surrogate. David was the specter 
that could unshroud his mother’s hap¬ 
piness, and so the living boy dressed up 
for her in the dead boy’s clothes— 
whistling his whistle, telling her jokes 
and stories, and trying to recreate for 
her the stories of her own childhood 
she would tell. “If I live to a time when 
. . . the past comes sweeping back like 
shades of night over the bare road of 
the present, it will not, I believe, be my 
youth I shall see but hers,” he wrote. 
“Such a grip has her memory of her 
girlhood had upon me since I was six.” 

D espite his better intentions, Barrie 
grew up, and despite his mother’s 
contrary desires, moved to London and 
became a very successful writer as a 
young adult. He loved telling stories 
and writing stories, and he was a prodi¬ 
gious worker, producing reams of arti¬ 
cles, books, and plays. By the time he 
was thirty-two he was something of a 
literary celebrity. All the prestigious 
British publications were printing his 
articles, and he had had three plays per¬ 
formed and six books published, most 


of which were critical and commercial 
successes in England and overseas. 

But in several ways Barrie remained 
a child. His high forehead, bulging 
eyes, and broom moustache gave him a 
thoughtful countenance, but his body 
was small, about five feet tall. His 
books and plays made him very 
wealthy, but he never cared for money, 
and didn’t notice when his manager 
misappropriated thousands of pounds 
or large checks weren’t cashed. Rela¬ 
tions with the opposite sex filled him 
with trepidation. Throughout his life 
young pretty women, very often the 
actresses of his plays, mesmerized him, 
but he agonized that his height and cal¬ 
lowness rendered him invisible to 
them. Though he married actress Mary 
Ansell in 1894, he thought marriage a 
ghastly prison, and, rumored to be 
impotent, he invested no energy in it. 

Instead he retreated into the world 
of youth that he loved so much, both in 
his professional work and in his private 
life. In 1897 while taking a walk 
through Kensington Gardens with his 
large St. Bernard dog, Porthos, he met 
the cherubic muses who would later 
inspire Peter Pan. It was mutual attrac¬ 
tion from the first. The five-year-old 
George, four-year-old Jack, baby Peter, 
and later Michael and Nico Llewellyn 
Davies, were the quintessential chil- 


B arrie insinuated himself 
into the Llewellyn Da¬ 
vies family, to the consterna¬ 
tion of the boys’ father, 
Arthur, a barrister, who didn’t 
know what to do with this 
strange little man who hung 
around his house for longer 
than was polite and had a disconcert¬ 
ingly idolizing friendship with his wife, 
Sylvia. But Barrie was happily 
marooned on an oasis of youth. In 1900 
he published Tommy and Grizel, an 
autobiographical novel about a writer 
in London who remains a boy at heart 
with disastrous consequences for his 
romantic involvements. In 1902 he 
published The Little White Bird , about a 
writer. Captain W., who develops a 
close friendship with a young boy, 
David, a thinly disguised account of 
Barrie’s relationship with George 
Llewellyn. It is here that Peter Pan first 
appears, as one of the characters in a 
story that the Captain tells David. 

In his original incarnation, Peter 
Pan was a “betwixt-and-between,” not 
a bird, not a human, but a strange boy 
creature who escaped his mother when 
he was seven days old by flying out the 
window. He wandered around Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, shunned by all the 
living things, scaring the birds and the 
fairies, just wanting his mother to blow 
his nose but not knowing that that was 
what he wanted. He is torn between 
returning to his mother’s love and the 
freedom of the garden. Eventually he 
becomes the garden’s gravedigger, 
burying the children who perished 
because they remained there after lock¬ 
out time. 


dren: pint-sized, angel-faced 
keepers of the youth crypt. 

And for the boys, Barrie 
was an ultimate playmate. As 
Andrew Birkin notes in J.M 
Barrie and the Lost Boys , Bar¬ 
rie “could wiggle his ears and 
perform magic feats with his 
eyebrows ... Singularly well 
informed on the subject of 
cricket, fairies, murders, 
pirates, hangings, desert 
islands,... he was old, but 
not grown up.” 
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Rachel Hurd-Wood as Wendy andJeremy Sumpter as Peter in the new movie version of Peter Pan. 


But Peter Pan was develop¬ 
ing a life beyond that of the 
peculiar gravedigger. In a 
1901 holiday in Surrey, Barrie 
and the Davies boys, with the 
help of Porthos the dog who 
wore a tiger’s mask, play-act¬ 
ed stories of pirates and red¬ 
skins and walking the plank. 

Barrie photographed the ex¬ 
ploits and self-published the 
shots in a book called The Boy 
Castaways of Black Lake Is¬ 
land. Back in London, when 
walking in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens, parents who had read 
The Little White Bird would 
besiege Barrie with questions 
about fairies and Peter Pan, 
and Barrie started working on 
the story. In his tongue-in- 
cheek introduction, Barrie 
attributes authorship to the 
five boys and says he “rubbed the five 
of you violently together, as savages 
with two sticks create a flame,” and 
created Peter and his adventures in 
Neverland. 

P eter Pan is the story of Wendy (a 
name Barrie invented, to the dis¬ 
may of thousands of girls subsequently 
given the name), Michael, and John 
Darling, who are lured out of the nurs¬ 
ery window by Peter Pan, the boy who 
doesn’t want to grow up. Flying away 
to Neverland, Wendy becomes mother 
to Peter’s Lost Boys—boys who fell out 
of the perambulators when their nan¬ 
nies weren’t looking. The dastardly 
Captain Hook, so-called because of the 
hook he used to replace his arm after 
Peter cut it off and threw it to the croc¬ 
odile, stalks them all. The crocodile, 
who has swallowed a ticking clock that 
heralds his arrival wherever he goes, in 
turn stalks Hook, and there are lots of 
fabulous sword fights, daring rescues of 
Indian princesses, communions with 
mermaids and fairies, before the Dar¬ 
lings decide that it is time to fly back to 
the nursery. 

The play opened in London in 1904. 
The production was lavish, with its fly¬ 
ing children, flickering fairies, and 
enchanting animals. Audiences loved 
it, and the play was revived for season 


after season. In 1906 Barrie republished 
the Peter Pan chapters in The Little 
White Bird as Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens , and in 1908, there was a solo 
performance of Barrie’s addendum, 
When Wendy Grew Up, an Afterthought , a 
very short play in which Wendy’s 
daughter Jane flies away with Peter Pan 
for spring cleaning. Barrie published 
his novelized version of the story, Peter 
and Wendy, in 1911. 

In the ensuing years, the story of 
Peter Pan was read, performed, and 
filmed countless times. Tragedy after 
tragedy, however, shattered the inno¬ 
cence of the family that gave birth to 
Peter Pan. Arthur died of cancer in 
1907, Sylvia in 1910 (at which point 
Barrie adopted the boys), George in 
action on the front in 1915, Michael in 
a possible suicide drowning in 1921, 
and Pan’s namesake Peter, who called 
the play “that terrible masterpiece,” 
stepped in front of an oncoming train 
in 1960. 

The new film version is an attempt 
to dress Barrie’s vision in newer, more 
expensive clothes. Hogan and screen¬ 
writer Michael Goldenberg add a char¬ 
acter to the story. Aunt Millicent (Lynn 
Redgrave), a family matriarch who 
wants to ensure that the Darlings will 
move upwards out of the middle-class 
quagmire. She wants to steer the tyran¬ 


nical, socially inept Mr. Darling to 
success at the bank (“Wit is very 
fashionable at the moment,” she says as 
she instructs him on making small 
talk), and—horror of horrors—remove 
Wendy (Rachel Hurd-Wood) from the 
nursery so that she can start becoming 
a young lady. 

T hat night, of course, Peter Pan 
(Jeremy Sumpter) and Tinkerbell 
(Ludivine Sagnier) arrive in the nurs¬ 
ery and inveigle the children to fly back 
with them to Neverland. There they 
battle the lasciviously charming Hook 
and his hideous pirates twice—the first 
time on the turrets and landings of 
Hook’s dark stone castle, which is 
replete with mechanical gates that low¬ 
er into a murky moat where the ticking 
crocodile waits patiently, and the sec¬ 
ond time onboard the Jolly Roger pirate 
ship. During the second fight. Pan gets 
the energy to finish off Hook after 
Wendy kisses him and sends his pow¬ 
ers soaring. 

Neverland in this film is a flashy 
place—green and lush, dark and fore¬ 
boding, happy and giddy. There are 
fairies that act like illuminated human 
humming birds, mermaids that look 
like large piscean silver fetuses, and a 
weather system that can see four sea¬ 
sons in one day. 
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Peter Pan is the lord of this place. 
The original was obnoxiously cocky, so 
enamored with himself and pleased 
with his cunning that he sang his own 
praises all the time. He would often 
almost ruin his plans by bursting into 
applause for himself, and, because his 
world was really only big enough for 
him, he forgot who people were all the 
time. Though the film gestures at this 
cockiness—Peter says, “Oh, the clever¬ 
ness of me!” once and, as they are fly¬ 
ing, asks John who he is—Sumpter is 
more puckish than conceited. 

S agnier is fabulous as Tinkerbell and 
quite possibly the best part of this 
film. She doesn’t talk, she buzzes, mug¬ 
ging for the camera and pulling faces 
that are so exaggerated and funny that 
playground children would envy them. 
“Tink was not all bad ... sometimes 
she was all good. Fairies .. . being so 
small they unfortunately have room for 
one feeling only at a time,” says the 
narrator, in a line from the original. But 
this Tink is—luckily for the audi¬ 
ence—mainly bad. She is tremendous¬ 
ly loyal to Peter, but she hates Wendy 
and is furious at Peter for liking Wendy, 
so she concocts little fairy plans to get 
Wendy out of Neverland. 

But this film is missing Barrie’s 
ironic humor. In Barrie’s original, for 
example, Nana the dog is the sensible 
one at the Darling house while Mr. 
Darling is the fool who could not tie 
his tie and feels so remorseful about his 
part in the children’s flying away that 
he goes to live in the dog kennel. “In 
the bitterness of his remorse he swore 
that he would never leave the kennel 
until his children came back,” Barrie 
writes. “Of course, this was a pity; but 
whatever Mr. Darling did he had to in 
excess; otherwise he soon gave up 
doing it.” 

Similarly, when the original Wendy 
becomes a mother to the Lost Boys, she 
feigns adult seriousness and propriety 
but is actually so childishly delighted 
that she is given a chance to mother 
them—even in a place where she needs 
to make rules about not guzzling 
imaginary tea too loudly—that it super¬ 
sedes any seriousness. “She would fling 
up her arms and exclaim, ‘Oh dear, I 


am sure I some¬ 
times think spin¬ 
sters are to be 
envied.’ Her face 
beamed when she 
exclaimed this.” 

The film ne¬ 
glects a lot of these 
comic possibilities. 

And the actors 
playing the Lost 
Boys and the Dar¬ 
ling siblings can’t 
quite manage the 
degree of ingenu¬ 
ousness necessary 
for the roles to 
work. The script’s 
mistrust of any¬ 
thing like guileless¬ 
ness doesn’t help. 

There are two su¬ 
perfluous kisses for 
example: one as the 
redskin princess 
Tiger Lily kisses 
John Darling after 
she is rescued, and 
John blushes, and 
the other, near the 
end, as Wendy kiss¬ 
es Peter and empowers him to fly high 
and defeat Hook. Barrie managed to 
desexualize kisses by making them 
thimbles, acorns, and buttons. Here 
they are contrived to add a soupcon of 
knowingness that hails maturity, the 
very opposite of Peter Pan. In Peter and 
Wendy and Peter Pan , Wendy’s relation¬ 
ship with Peter hovers at the edge of 
oedipal ambiguity. He thinks of her as 
his mother, but she wants more than 
that although she does think of him as 
the father of the house. Wendy, howev¬ 
er, was a little girl always confused by 
Peter, and in making her knowing, the 
filmmaker axes the story. 

B ut perhaps the film is only 
accounting for how different chil¬ 
dren are today. They’re no longer pre- 
teen exemplars of vernal bloom. In¬ 
stead they are the zero-to-ten-age- 
bracket for advertisers to target, and 
Neverland is no longer a dreamy island 
of “coral reefs and rakish-looking craft 
in the offing and savages and lonely 


lairs, and gnomes who are mostly tai¬ 
lors, and caves through which a river 
runs,” but a toy store, where children 
are lured by advertisers to spend their 
parents’ money on Playstations and 
Swan Lake Barbie dolls. 

And the Peter Pans of today are not 
aeriform boys who still have all their 
baby teeth but grotesque adults with 
none of the flight but all of the stunted 
growth. The film is dedicated to one— 
Dodi Fayed, the final paramour of 
Princess Diana, who was a nouveau 
riche eternal child living a giddy and 
carefree life where he spent lavishly but 
didn’t pay his bills. Another, faded pop 
star Michael Jackson, who is so dedi¬ 
cated to being Peter Pan that his ranch 
is called Neverland, trails weird scan¬ 
dals wherever he goes. 

Still, this splashy and extravagant 
production is testament to the fact that 
the legend of Peter Pan is not going to 
fade. He remains as Barrie created him, 
a character who might change with 
time, but is never changed by time. ♦ 
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Books in Brief 

Confronting Jihad: Israel’s 
Struggle and The World 
After 9/11 by Saul Singer 
(Cold Spring, 296 pp., 
$14.95). The situation in 
Israel, particularly the confrontation 
with Palestinian terrorism, is often dis¬ 
cussed formulaically in the West, with 
Israel and its supporters treated as a 
monolith. But Saul Singer’s columns 
for the Jerusalem Post represent a very 
useful antidote, indeed. 

Now collected in a single volume. 
Singer’s writings make clear that the 
war on terror has not produced ideo¬ 
logical rigidity—except, perhaps, on 
the pro-Palestinian left. In a column 
from the spring of 2002, Singer points 
out that the relationship between Sau¬ 
di Arabia and the most violent forms of 
Islamist extremism remains among the 
strangely unexamined issues in region¬ 
al politics. He quotes Donald Rums¬ 
feld, who gave Saudi Arabia “a broad 
pass”—declaring, “It isn’t countries 
that do this_It’s an individual mul¬ 

lah, and it’s an individual financier 
who decides they want to send their 
money and help out” al Qaeda. 


Singer notes, “This, unfortunately, 
lacks Rumsfeldian fervor and does not 
nearly do justice to the scope and sig¬ 
nificance of the problem.” He might 
have added that the relations of the 
mullahs and financiers with the royal 
authorities in Riyadh was something 
Rumsfeld should have known before 
the wakeup call of September 11. 

Although he affirms in eloquent 
detail the need of Israel to remain 
forceful in its response to terror. Singer 
does not exclude the possibility of a 
meaningful dialogue between the two 
sides. He notes the stance of Israel’s 
Labor party, which claims its oppo¬ 
nents on the right are “incapable of 
responding to an opening for peace.” 
But, he asks, “was it not Menachem 
Begin who made the ‘painful conces¬ 
sions’ of his time in response to Anwar 
Sadat’s overture? And if Ariel Sharon 
wants to avoid similar difficult choices, 
then why would he prefer Labor over 
the right-wing parties as his partner? 
Perhaps it is too much to ask that the 
Left admit that the Right actually has a 
better chance, and arguably a better 
record, of building a workable peace.” 

Singer’s views will give no comfort 
to those who, inured in their hatred of 



the Jews, want to believe that Israel 
represents a single-minded, expansion¬ 
ist, and essentially colonialist power in 
the Middle East. His Israel fights to 
survive and allies itself with the United 
States in the war against terror. But it is 
an Israel that requires more than per¬ 
functory commitment from itself and 
its allies, and which clearly wishes to be 
left in peace rather than to impose itself 
on others. 

—Richard Datchery 

The Book of Nurturing: 
Nine Natural Laws for 
Enriching Your Family 
Life by Linda and Richard 
Eyre (McGraw-Hill, 182 
pp., $19.95). A decade ago, the Eyres’ 
Teaching Your Children Values was the 
first parenting book since Dr. Spock’s 
to top the bestseller lists. Now the pro¬ 
lific pair—nine children, over a dozen 
books—has written a prequel. It was 
inspired, they say, by parents’ feedback 
from their previous book. While much 
was laudatory, some was bewildered; 
one parent plaintively wondered how 
to impart values to a drug-addicted 
gang-member son. The couple con¬ 
cluded that a family foundation, estab¬ 
lished by nine kinds of nurturing, must 
precede values training. 

They’ve pegged the list to nature 
fables, drawing parallels between, for 
example, the intertwined roots of giant 
redwoods and a child’s need for securi¬ 
ty. Each chapter includes examples of 
how to implement the principle. At 
times the book abandons itself to mys¬ 
tifying treacle: “Like the whales, we 
need to make our communication not a 
lecture but a song—a song of honest 
interchange and mutual respect.” 

Still, some of the observations are 
devastatingly accurate. There really are 
parents better at organizing their chil¬ 
dren (“general-contractor parenting”) 
than nurturing them. This book alone 
won’t make your basic harried parent 
stop and smell the Play Doh, but for 
some it could be a start. 

—Susie Currie 
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